PRICE 10 CENTS . 


14 DECEMBER, 1895 


-“KKATE CARNEGIE” 


THE FIRST NOVEL 


of 
IAN MACLAREN 
“The Bonnie Brier Bush” 
THE OUTLOOK 
of 


Next Week 


HE OUTLOOK of next week 
will be the first of the Illus- 
trated Monthly Magazine Num- 


bers. It will have sixty pages, a 


new cover, and numerous tllustrations. 
Among the special features will be: 
The opening chapters of lan Maclaren’s 
novel, ‘ Kate Carnegie,’ which will run 
through twelve Magazine Numbers ; 


“Edward Everett Hale—A Chapter 


of Autobiography, with seven tllus- 


trations; “ Baddeck and That Sort of 


Thing—Twenty Years After,” by Will- 
tam W. Ellsworth, with seven tllustra- 
tions ; ‘The Higher Life of American 


Cittes,” by Theodore Roosevelt, with a 


sketch and portrait of Mr. Roosevelt ,; 
“The Apostle Paul,” by the Rev. George 
Matheson, the blind preacher of Edtin- 
burgh, with a fine reproductiqn of 
Raphael's Paul; A Christmas Ofer- 
etta, by Margaret EF. Sangster and 
Caroline A. Creevey,with music and por- 
tratts of the writers ; “ Durer and the 
Nativity,’ by F. Baldwin, with repro- 
ductions of some of Durer's paintings. 


THE OUTLOOK CLINTON HALL - ASTOR PLACE 
NEW YORK 
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Cyclopedia of Architecture 
IN ITALY, GREECE, AND THE LEVANT 


“A Edited by W. P. P. LONGFELLOw (fonorary Member and late Fellow of the American Institute of Architects). - 


NA 
A With two hundred and fifty-six Illustrations in the text and twelve full-page Photogra- ry ‘A: 
vures. One volume, Quarto. Decorated Parchment Binding. Uniform with Cyclopedia 
a of Painters and Paintings and Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians. This edition mn 
A limited to five hundred copies. Each one numbered. Price, twenty-five dollars <7. 
RNY This elaborate and exhaustive work has been many years in preparation, under an 


. editor whose name is a guarantee both of scrupulous accuracy and of literary excel- 

PA la lence. No pains have been spared on the part of either publishers or editor to obtain the most exact 
Oe 7 7 hundreds of archi described, 
I and most recently determined data concerning the many hundreds of architectural monuments described, 


“7, 4 and the book is unique both in scope and execution. 


It is believed that 


hy Comprehensiveness. oi | Bibliography. the 


be be terest and importance to either the professional architect, volume, and embraces, besides English works and periodi- o/ Five 
mitt ge the archzologist, or the amateur has been omitted. The cals, those in French, German, and Italian. The classical te Vv) 
vj descriptions are especially full. part has been specially prepared by Professor Harold N. ; fe 
Alindst nothing in he is based Fowler. To the Bibliography has also been added a com- 
mos 
Authority upon statements in any sense at P lete glossary : \e 
aia second hand. The closest library research has been supple- H very advantage has been taken 
ro ¥ mented by the editor’s personal examination of a large pro- Illustration. in the text illustrations as well as iv) \ 
ee Vee portion of the Italian buildings mentioned in the text. The in the photogravure plates of the extraordinary picturesque- w 
book contains thus, not merely the compilation of the results ness and artistic beauty of the material, the abundance and — JBNe 
soe achieved by experts and authorities, but the revision of this richness of which needs no reference. : 3 coVee 
by actual examination on the editor’s part. 
2 
“4: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 153-15¢ Fifth Ave., New York 
AN: 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


OHNSON’S 
UNIVERSAL 


‘Cyclopzedia 


That has just been published, comes nearest to being 
the IDEAL CYCLOP/EDIA of any that 
has yet appeared in this country. 


Covers the whole round of 


J oh nson ~ Literature, Art, 


istory, Politics, Theol- 


Universal ogy. Philosophy, etc., in 
a 


out 50,000 articles, writ- 


Cyclopzed ia ten specially for it by the 


most eminent men ineach 


_ department — men who 
sign their names to their articles, and whose names 
carry weight. 


CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL.D., 
President of the University of Wisconsin, 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 

Thirty-six Eminent Scholars and Specialists 


as Department Editors. Three Thousand 
Contributors. 


Johnson's | 
Oo nson Ss containing 7264 pages, 130 


i lored includi 
Cyclopzdia 


orth America and Eu- 

rope, and over 3,000 en- 
gravings. 
New and larger type. 

** Measured byall the standards which test the ae 

and value of a cyclopzdia, the new edition of J ohnson’s 


must be held to meet all practical requirements.’’— Brook- 
lyn Eagle, November 16, 1895. 


Prospectus and specimen pages free on application. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Books for the Holidays 


THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC. From 
the «eld to the New. Rev. J. M. Alexander. 515 pp., 
85 half-tone cuts. 8vo. Cl., gilt top, $2. 

THE TWO ST. JOHNS. By James Stalker, 

. I2mo. 271 pp. $1. 

BIBLE DICTIONARY. Rand. §1.50. 

A LADY OF ENGLAND. The Life and Let- 
ters of Charlotte Maria Tucker (A. L. O. E.). By Agnes 
Giberne. sigpp. 8vo, $1.75. 


DR. MACDUFF’S NEW BOOKS 
TALES OF THE WARRIOR KING, or 


Life and Times of David. 8vo. 356pp. $2. 


THOUGATS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


16mo. 272pp. $1. A devotional classic. 


GOSHEN HILL; or, A Life’s Broken 
Pieces. By Howe Benning. 12mo. 319 pp. $1.25. 

A NEW SAMARITAN. The Story of an 
Heiress. By Julia MacNair Wright. 12mo. §1.25. 

FIV®#® STARS IN A LITTLE POOL. By 
Edith Carringon. 22 Illust. 405 pp. 12mo. $1.25. 


DAINTY DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 
Calf, flexible, $1 each. 


MIND AND WORDS OF JESUS. 
MORNING AND NIGHT WATCHES. 
HE MAKETH ME TO LIE DOWN. 
JESUS ONLY, DAILY FOOD. DAILY 
LIGHT, Morning; DAILY LIGUT, Evening. 
CLARKE’S SCRIPTURE PROMISES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


By Louise Seymour Houghton 
THE BIBLE IN PICTURE AND STORY. 
269 illustrations. Quarto. Cl., $1.25; gilt, $1.75. 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN PICTURE 
AND STORY. iooillust. $1.50; gilt, $2. 
FROM OLIVET TO PATMOS IN PIC- 
TURE AND STORY. 108 illust. $1.50; gilt, $2. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 127 


illustrations. Quarto. $1.50: gilt, $2. 
Large type. $1: Do. 16mo, illust., so cts. 


A large assortment of books, booklets, and cards, suit- 
able gifts for S. S. scholars and the home. 


Send for our Beautiful Holiday Catalogue 


American Tract Society 
10 East 23d Street, New York 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. 


ROCHESTER, 93 State St. 
CINCINNATI, 476 Elm St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1512 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 167, 169 Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 735 Market St. 


An Entertaining Book for Younger Readeis 


Pleasant Days 
at Maplewood 


By Mrs. E. B. BARTLETT. With illustrations by Florence 
E. Little. 

It relates the doings and happy movements of a city 
family in the country, during the Summer and Winter 
months. A delightful feature is the charming little 
stories told by the different characters in the book. It is 
healthful in tone, and it will make an acceptable volume 
for every household where there are children. 


Handsomely bound in buckram. 12mo, &1.50. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publisher, 


JOHN IRELAND 
1192 Broadway, = = New York 


Inspiring 
Books 


For the Home. 
For the Sunday School. 


We will be glad to mail to any 
one our new and beautifully illus- 


trated Catalogue of New Books for 
Young People. These books tell 
a story for a purpose, and, while 
very interesting, will energize their 
readers to live useful and noble 
lives. 

Send postal card for free copy 
of this catalogue to-day to | 


W.A. WILDE & CO., Boston. 
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Macmillan & Company’s Recent Publications 


Suitable for Holiday Presents : 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, Author of ** Makers of Venice.’ “* Makers of Florence,” etc. 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN ROME 


In Four Books 


I. Honorable Women not a Few. II. The Pope who made the Papacy. III. Lo Popolo; and the Tribune of the People. IV. The Popes who made the City. 


By MRS. OLIPHANT 


Author of ‘‘ Makers of Venice,’ etc. With numerous illustrations by Joseph Pennell and Henry P. Riviere, engraved on wood by Octave Lacour. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, $3.00. LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited to 100 copies, super royal 8vo, $8.00. 


A Book About Fans 


THE HISTORY OF FANS AND FAN-PAINTING 


_ By M. A. FLoryY 


WITH A CHAPTER ON FAN-COLLECTING 
By MARY CADWALADER JONES 
Illustrated with numerous en of Antique and Modern Fans, taken 


from the Originals and P 


ous head and tail pieces, and some I]lustrationsin the text. 12mo, buckram, 


gilt top. $ 


The Ex-Libris Series.—New Volume 


Bookbindings Old and New 


Notes of a Book-Lover. Withan Account of the Grolier Club of New York. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. With numerous Illustrations, facsimiles of 
Ancient and Modern Bookbindings. Imperial 16mo, cloth, $3.00, ez. 


This vee and new  yelating to bookbinding 
otographs loaned by private owners: also numer- of the past and the present, bookbinders, commercial bookbinding, picture-cover paper 
a y books, etc.. and a chapter on the Grolier Club of New York. 00k 
illustrated with very fine examples of ancient and modern bookbindings, by “ 

Padeloup, Derome, 


e book is profusely 
Le 


rautz Bauzonnet, Bedford, William Matthews, Cobden- 


2. 
2aScon, 
*«"LARGE-PAPER EDITION. Limited to ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- Sanderson, and many others ; and it contains numerous facsimiles of th: decorated 


FIVE COPIES, printed on hand-made paper, with the J/lustrations printed by’ 
Edward Bierstadt. 8vo, ornamental buckram, gilt top, $6.00, ez. 


ORLE 


Author of ‘‘ Monsieur Motte,” “ Jean Baptiste Le Moyne,”’ etc. 


and French publications. 


NEW BOOK BY GRACE KING 


By GRACE KING 


covers of cloth and picture-cover paper books selected from recent American, English, 


ANS: The Place and the People 


Profusely illustrated by FRANCES E. JONES. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


CONTENTS :—Chapter I. History of the Misslesingh River. II. Colonization of Louisiana. III. Founding of New Orleans. IV. The Ursuline Sisters. V. Indian Troubles. 


VI. Cession to Spain. Spanish Domination. 


John La Farge’s Lectures on Art 
CONSIDERATIONS ON PAINTING | ‘ 
Lectures given at the Metropolitan Museum of New York. By JOHN LA 


FARGE. Square 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


THE LETTERS 


Collected and Arranged by GEORGE W. RUSSELL 


II. Spanish Administration. 


IT. . 
XII. Ante-Bellum New Orleans. XIII. War. XIV. Convent of the Holy Family. XV. Conclusion. 


merican Domination. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


X. The Baratarians. XI. The Glorious Eighth of January. 


New Book by Mrs. Brightwen 


Inmates of My House and Garden 


By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of *‘ Wild Nature Won by Kindness.” TIllus- 
trated by Theo. Carreras. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


OF MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1848-1888 


2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $3.00. Uniform with Matthew Arnold’s Complete Works. 


*,* ** They are,to those who knew him, delightful letters,as recalling the man. 
trave'’... . His letters are genial, tender, sometimes playful.” —7he Sfectator. 
These two volumes constitute, from the point of view of literature, the most im 


His letters are pleasant, affectionate, wholly unaffected. . . . They are pleasant letters of 


rtant publications of the season—or, for that matter, of several seasons.”’— The Outlook. 


‘** As biography, these letters are of great and lasting interest; as literature, they will take their place beside *‘ Culture and Anarchy’ and ‘ Essays in Criticism.’ ’’—7he 


Outlook. 


‘** Their substance is one of the rarest in epistolary literature. and their styhe is ae gs for in the smallest matters as in the greatest, Matthew Arnold gave the best of himself 


to his task; even as a letter-writer his motto was ‘ Noblesse oblige.’ ’’— 


New Book by the Author of Shakespeare's 
England,’ etc. 


Brown Heath and Blue Bells 


By WILLIAM WINTER, Author of ‘Old Shrines 
and Ivy,’’ etc. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


ew Yor ribune. 


New Volume of the Miniature Series 


Types of American Character 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Jr. 32mo, cloth. 75 
cents. 


Just Published 


Heredity and Christian Problems 


By the Rev. AMoRY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


THE MODERN READERS’ BIBLE 


A Series of Works from the Sacred Scriptures Presented in Modern Literary Form 


THE PROVERBS. (Wisdom Series,) Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of 
Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 32mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
The purpose of this series has regard to the Bible as part of the world’s literature, without reference to questions of religious or historic criticism. 


Thoughts and Aspirations of the Ages. 
Selections in Prose and Verse from the Religious 
Writings of the World. Edited by WILLIAM 
CHATTERTON COUPLAND, D.Sc., M.A. 8vo, 
cloth, $3.50. 


Miscellaneous Studies. A Series of Essays 
by WALTER PATER, late Fellow of Brasenose 
College. Prepared for the press by Charles L. 
— Fellow of Oriel College. 12mo, cloth, 

1.75. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. By WILL- 
IAM SHAKESPEARE. With numerous illustra- 
tions by Robert Anning Bel]. Edited, with an 
introduction, by Israel Gollancz. Small 4to, 
cloth, $2.00. 


The Universities of Europe in the [lid- 
die Ages. By HASTINGS RASHDALL, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Hertford College, Ox- 
ford. 3vols. 8vo. cloth, $14.00net. 

Contents—Vol. 1., Salerno, Bologna, Paris; Vol. 

IL., Part 1, Italy, Spain,: France, Germany, Scotland, 

&c.; Vol. If., Part 2, English Universities, Student 

ife. 


Old Testament Histo for Junior 
Classes. By the Rev. T. H. Stokoe, D.D., 
late Head Master of Kings College School, Lon- 
don. PartI. From‘the Creation to the Settle- 
ment in Palestine. With Maps. 16mo, cloth, 
60 cents, net. 


MACMILLAN & CO!JS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of their New Books, suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS, is 


The Carlyles’ Chelsea Home. Being 
Some Account of No. 5, Cheyne Row. By 
REGINALD BLUNT. W27th upward of 30 illus- 
trations, comprising Portraits, Views, the Ex- 
terior and Interior ot the Home, Facsimiles, etc. 
Square 12mo, halt boards, $2.00. 


Country Stories. By Mary RUSSELL MIT- 
FORD, Author, of “ Our Village,” etc. With 
numerous illiutrations by George Morrow. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.00. New volume of 
the Cranford Series. 


The Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to 
Fanny Kemble. Collected and Edited, with 
Notes, by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. I2mo, 
cloth (Eversley Series), $1.50. 


The Spectator. Essays by ADDISON and 
STEELE. With Nearly 60 Illustrations by 
Ralph Cleaver. and Numerous Headpieces to 
Chapters by W. H. Atkin Berry. Clough Brom- 
ley, and others. 12mo, cloth, extra, gilt edges, 
$2.00. (Cranford Series, New Volume.) 


Some Thoughts on Christian Religion. 
Being Seven Addresses Given During His, 
Visitation in June, 1895. By W. Boyp CAR- 
PENTER, Bishop of Ripon and Hon. Fellow of 
St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


The Songs of the Holy Nativity. Con- 
sidered, I. As Recorded in Scripture; Il. As 
in Use in the Church. By THOMAS DEHANY 
BERNARD, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 
Wells. 12mo, parchment cover, red edges, $1.75. 


Old-World Japan. Legends of the Land 
of the Gods. Retold by FRANK RINDER, with 
numerous illustrations by T. H. Robinson. 
Square 12mo, cloth, extra, $2.00. 


The Ecclesiastical Expansion of Eng-. 


land in the Growth of the Anglican Commu- 
nion—The Hulsean Lectures for 1894-95. 
By ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C.L., formerl 
Bishop of Sydney and Primate of Australia an 
Tasmania. 12mo0, cloth, $1.75. 


Six Letters on the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 
By FENTON JOHN ANTHONY Hort, D.D., 
sometime Hulsean_ Protessor and Lady Mar- 
garet’s Reader in Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. 12mo. cloth, $1.50. 


Text and Studies.—Contributions to 
Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited 

y ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D.: Hon. 
Ph.D. Gottingen, Hon. D.D. Halle, Norrisian 

of page 2 Vol. III.. No. 2, the Fourth Book 

of Ezra. By the late Professor BENSLY and 
M. R. JAMES, Litt.D. 8vo, paper, $1.50 net. Vol. 
Ill., No. 3. Euthaliana. By the Editor. 8vo, 
paper, $1.25 net. | 


now ready, and will be sent FREE to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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“ LARCHMONT Cup,” 1895. 


Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.) 


STERLING 


Co. 


Silversmiths, 


Broadway & 18th St., 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS CONCERNING ARTICLES STAMPED 
and Made by STERLING 
Whiting M’f’g Co. >-ERV TO EMPHASIZE THE IMPORTANCE OF OBSERVING THE 


MAKER’S MARK. 
WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 

OF STERLING QUALITY, Parnes FINE, 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR 
TRADE-MARK: 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECUKE 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 


Dress Patterns for Holiday Presents. 


In the Basement Salesrooms: 
Tables filled with plain and fancy silk dress lengths. 
Lines of Silks from 35 cents to $1.00 per yard. 


Dress Patterns of Boucles, Crepons, Cheviots, Coverts, Tweeds, both plain and fancy, at prices ranging ron 


$2.50 to $6.95 per pattern. 


Also, a quantity of short lengths, suitable for Skirts, Waists, and Misses’ Dresses. 


COTTON GOODS. 


Windsor Cambric, Bedouin Cloth, ee Scotch Zephyrs, 
French Sateens, 9 to 14 yards each, at prices ranging from $1.00 to $2.75 per Pattern. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 


Look for our name on 
the foot-rail when you 
buy ametallic bedstead 


There’s as much differencein metal- — . 
lic bedsteads as in anything else. Ours Js 
are superior in beauty of design, work- 
manship, and finish. Every bedstead 
fitted with our PATENT REMOVABLE 
CASTER—a very important feature. 
Does your dealer carry our bedsteads ? 
If not, we will send you one of our 
bedsteads, represented in cut—white | 
wire spring, freight prepaid to N.Y. | ai = 
City or nearer points, for $10.00. 


AMERICAN BEDSTEAD COMPANY 

WESTBOROUGH, MASS. 

State width ft., 3 ft. 6 in., 4 ft., 
or 4 ft. 6in. 


** 


FOR GIFTS LIGHT 
“MILLER” LAMPS 


ELEGANT DESIGNS, BEAUTIFUL FINISHES. special designs for urch 

The best made —up-to-date in every Chapel and Home. Write for 

respect, Call and see it (a thousand varieties), also catalogues. See latest styles. 
our Fine Brass Tables, with Onyx Tops. Buy only The Recognized Standard. 


‘*Miller” lamps from dealers. Write for Catalogue. lason & Hamlin Ce 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., Boston. NewYork. Chicago 


3% and 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York. 
For cool weather buy a ‘‘ Miller” oil heater. 


HARPERS BAZARS 


See current issues for - 


Elegant Winter Fashions 


in Gowns and Wraps, from the 
Latest Parisian Models 


also 
Farm-life on the Giudecca 


ELEANOR V. HUTTON 


A charming series, describing a 
holiday season spent in Venice 


The 
Ferris 


Bacon 
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Outlook 


A:-Family Paper 


NEW SERIES OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Volume 52 


For Week ending 14 December, 1895 


Number 24 


OTHING was done in Congress last week apart 
from the introduction of a few bills. Of these 
Senator Chandler’s international free-coinage 
bill has perhaps attracted the most attention. 
It provides that the mints of this country 
shall be opened to the free and unlimited coin- 

age of silver and gold, at the ratio of 1534 to 1, whenever the 

mints of England, France, and Germany shall be similarly 
opened. The ratio of 1534 to 1 is taken because this was 
approximately the market ratio between silver and gold 

throughout the world during the seventy years (1803-1873) 

in which France permitted the free coinage of both metals at 

that ratio. The Chandler bill further provides that all our 
silver dollars shall be recoined into smaller pieces wher- 
ever the old ratio shall be re-established by international 
agreement. (Our silver dollars contain three per cent. more 
bullion than French coin of the same value.) This meas- 
ure is not taken very seriously by anybody at Washington. 

Senator Mills, of Texas, has also introduced a bill which 

seeks to find a compromise between the demands of the 

silver and anti-silver factions. Its most lucid paragraph 
provides that whenever the gold reserve falls below $100,- 

000,000 all Government notes shall be redeemed exclu- 

sively in silver, just as our silver certificates now are 

» without becoming in the slightest degree depreciated. At 

this point Senator Mills stands squarely against the Presi- 

dent’s doctrine that silver dollars are not legal tender in 
payment of the Government’s debt to the holders of green- 
backs and Treasury notes. Congressman Walker, of 

Massachusetts, has introduced a bill for the retirement of 

the Government notes and the substitution of National 

bank notes. In case Mr. Walker is made Chairman of the 

House Committee on Currency and Banking, this measure 

may obtain considerable importance. In the last House 

Mr. Walker was:the ranking Republican member of this 

Committee. On Monday of this week Senator Morgan, 

of Alabama, the one Jingo member of the Behring Sea 

Arbitration Committee, made a characteristic speech against 

paying the award sanctioned by the State Department. 

‘He contended that our obligations under the decision of 

the Committee were only one-third as great as the English 

Claim and the Administration concedes. The Senate 

voted to refer the matter to the Committee on Foreign 

Relations for investigation and report. 


At a meeting of the Chicago Democratic Central Com- 
mittee on Monday evening of last week, charges were made 
and accepted as true which ought to arouse a National 
demand for more stringent laws governing the use of 
campaignfunds. Mr. M.C. McDonald charged that within 
the last two years $750,000 had been raised for campaign 
purposes, and no accounts whatever rendered as to its 


expenditure. The bulk of this money had been used, he 
declared, for the personal benefit of those having it in 
charge, and much of it had been devoted to trips to Europe, 
and the erection of various expensive residences in differ- 
ent parts of Chicago. When these charges were made by 
Mr. McDonald, the Chairman of the Committee some of 
whose members had been arraigned for plundering the 
party treasury said, ‘“‘I know that you are right,” and the 
cry, ‘‘ He is right,’”’ came from all parts of the hall. No 
one denied the charges, and the newly elected Chairman 
of the Conimittee simply promised that hereafter accounts 
would be kept. Respecting the contributors of the fund 
unaccounted for, Mr. McDonald charged that it had been 
obtained by blackmail, boycott, slander, and fraud. The 
sources are itemized in the “ Times-Herald’s ”’ report as 
foilows: 


From assessments levied on city ee ranging from 10 
to 33 per cent. theie salaries..... .... $300,000 
From assessments on massage parlors and ea -houses, 


From contributions made by the gamblers in October, 1894, 
From prominent Democrats, candidates for office, including 
the campaign contributions of Franklin MacVeagh and 


_ Whatever the inaccuracy of these items, it is every- 
where to the corrupting elements that the politicians must 
look for large campaign contributions. No citizen can 
afford to pay heavily for just legislation, but many can 
afford to pay heavily for legislation that enriches them- 
selves at the expense of the community. ‘The worse the 
legislation, the larger the contributions that private interests 
can afford to make for the promotion of private interests. In 
the same way, no citizen can afford to pay heavily for the 
enforcement of laws, but gll of the vicious and criminal 
classes can afford to pay heavily for the non-enforcement of 
laws. The power of money in elections is the power of 
the classes having private interests opposed to the public 
interests. Our commonwealths have taken a long step 
in the curtailment of this power in providing the official 
ballot and disbanding the army of ticket-peddlers. By this 
legislation the chief necessity for campaign contributions has 
been done away with. It is now the public duty to restrict 
the purposes to which campaign funds can be applied. 
This perhaps involves a series of measures, but the first 
and chief of them is an act requiring from campaign 
committees an itemized account of their receipts and ex- 
penditures. Complete publicity is the surest cure for this 
form of political corruption. 

According to one reporter, an extremely clever point was 

made by a representative of the street railroads before the 


S, 


IOIO 


New York Assembly Investigating Committee last week. 


- Mr. Lawson N. Fuller, of the Manhattan Elevated Rail- 


road Company, testified that Cyrus Field had once told 
him, prior to the building of the road, that he could purchase 
a controlling interest for $150,000. “If the road suc- 
ceeds,”’ added Mr. Field, “1’ll make $1,500,000 ; if it fails, 
I’ll lose $150,000. . . . If I win, people will call me a thief ; 
if I lose, they will call mea fool.” Whether Mr. Field 
ever said this or not—and most of the reports of Mr. Law- 
son’s testimony contain much more. profanity and much 
less wit than the above—it is perhaps the neatest formula- 
tion ever made of the defense of extravagant profits in the 
street railway business. In the case of the first elevated 
railway there was a real risk to those who invested in the 
stock, and persons who take such risks in the railroad 
business and succeed are as well entitled to exceptional 
returns as those who successfully take similar risks in 
manufacturing or mercantile enterprises. The difficulty 
with the illustration as a defense of exceptional profits in 
the street railway business is thaf, as a rule, the risks have 
been less in this business than in any other. * Not only does 


the successful manufacturer or merchant, even when a 


pioneer in his field, have to submit after a few years to a 
competition which makes dividends on watered stocks next 
to impossible, but at the outset no manufacturing or mer- 
cantile concern is able to issue bonds for more than the 
amount of capital invested. Yet this has been almost the 
rule in the street railway enterprises jn large cities. This 
was most strikingly iliustrated in the case of the Broadway 
Company, whose President offered the most instructive testi- 
mony last week. The original line, the franchise of which 
was secured from the Board of Aldermen by Jacob Sharp, 
cost, according to the testimony at the Sharp trial, $150,000. 
It was at once bonded for over $2,000,000. The testi- 
mony offered last week related to the present system and 
not to the original line. The President testified that the 
present system held real estate valued at $3,500,000; 
that its bonded debt was $9,400,000, and its capital stock 
$16,500,000. Regarding its passenger traffic he stated 
that last year it carried 140,000,000 persons—or 170,000,- 
ooo including transferred passengers. By using transfers 
a nine-and-a-half-mile ride could be taken for five cents. 
For such a ride such a charge is extremely moderate, and 
we are glad to see that the new anti-monopoly union in 
Boston, which has nominated Professor Frank Parsons for 
Mayor, does not demand that three-cent fares shall cover 


_transfers. Meanwhile it is interesting to note that the 


company which has introduced eight tickets for a quarter 
in Detroit reports that the receipts per car are as great as 


under the five-cent system. More passengers take short | 


rides. 
a 


There is evidently a genuine feeling of uneasiness in 
several Southern States with regard to the prevalence of 
lynching. Both in the press and in the legislatures there 
have been several attempts to furnish a remedy for the evil 
—thus far, it must be confessed, with no distinct success. 
The latest of these efforts is in Virginia. Governor 
O’Ferrall, in a message to the Legislature, after declaring 
that “the spirit of lynching is bringing dishonor on the 
name of the commonwealtb,” recommends that every town 
in which a lynching occurs be compelled to pay $200 for 
every 10,000 of its population into the public-school fund ; 
that county or city be required to refund to the State any 
expense incurred in calling out the militia to suppress a 
lynching mob ; that any sheriff or other officer who allows 
a prisoner to be taken from his charge shall be summarily 
dismissed until a jury shall have passed upon his conduct, 
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and that an action for damages shall lie against any such 
officer in favor of a prisoner taken from custody and mal- 
treated, or (if he be killed) in favor of his heirs, the burden 
of proof as to blame to rest upon the officer. It may very 
well be doubted whether all of these suggestions are wise 
—the proposed fine upon townships strikes us as imprac- 
ticable and of doubtful legality ; at all events, the encourag- 
ing thing in this and similar proposals is that they goa 
great way to prove that there is a growing sentiment 
among law-abiding citizens that something definite and 
stringent must be done to put down lynching with a strong 
hand. There seems to be little doubt that the evil has in- 
creased rather than diminished of late; one writer who has 
kept a list of lynchings declares that over one hundred and 
fifty have occurred this year; certainly there have been 
three or four cases of almost incredible cruelty, involving 
the atrocity of torture. Lawlessness not unnaturally leads — 
to barbarism ; the wrong to the victims (great as that often 
is) is really not so important an element as the demoraliza- 
tion of the whole community. The real remedy lies in the 
education of the community. 

The nomination by the 
President of Judge Rufus W. 
Peckham, of New York, to 
succeed Justice Howell E. 
Jackson on the bench of 
the United States Supreme 
Court has given wide satis- 

faction and has met with no 
opposition from any quarter. 

Indeed, the only criticism 

we have heard made on the 

appointment has been that 

Senator Hill and Senator 

Murphy approved it. There 

can be no question of Judge 
Peckham’s experience and ability. He has served asa Court 
of Appeals Judge in this State for nine years, having been 
longer on that bench than any other of his associates, with 
the exception of Chief Judge Andrews. His father served as 
Judge of the same court, and was highly esteemed as judge 
and lawyer. The present Rufus W. Peckham (he bears 
his father’s name in full) is about fifty-six years of age, and 
has been a member of the bar of New York for thirty-five 
years, practicing in Albany, where he filled in succession 
the offices of District Attorney and Corporation Counsel. 
In 1883 he was elected Justice of the Supreme Court. At 
the time of his election it was urged that he was too much 
of a politician to become a good judge, but events proved 
the unfairness of the criticism. In 1891, for instance, he 
dissented from the opinion of the other Democratic Judges 
in the Onondaga County case—the case in which many 
votes had been cast out because the wrong ballots had been 
mistakenly sent to certain districts—saying that it was a 
burlesque on law to disfranchise innocent voters because 
of a blunder on the part of a public officer. Judge Peck- 
ham is a brother of Mr. Wheeler H. Peckham, whose nom- 
ination to succeed Justice Blatchford in the Supreme Court 
was rejected by the Senate two years ago, mainly through 
the influence of Senator Hill. 

The shocking railway disasters at Rome and at Preble, 
both in New York State, the results of deliberate attempts 
at train-wrecking, have been the subject of universal com- 
ment. The Rome case seems the more terrible since it is 
difficult to realize that so frightful a crime should have been 
done by mere boys. There is a strong sentiment that the 
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young criminals should be promptly convicted. Furthermore, 
it is a grave question whether there should not be a law in 
all States which shall make attempts at train-wrecking 
capital offenses, no matter whether any lives are lost or 
not. California already has such a statute in force, as the 
strikers discovered in the railway riots of 1893. Mr. 
Depew, the President of the New York Centra], has made 
public the fact that the Company’s detectives, in searching 
one of the boys, found an ordinary hammer tied to his 
arm with a stout cord. When questioned, the young villain 
confessed that the purpose was to rob the passengers after 
the train was wrecked, and that the hammer was for use on 
any passenger who might show signs of life and resistance. 
It is no small consolation to know that modern appliances 
saved the lives of many passengers in the Rome disaster. 
The train was heated and lighted by the best apparatus, 
and thus the danger of fire, perhaps the most dreaded of 
all in railway wrecks, was largely obviated. Air-brakes 
and the block system have also greatly minimized the 
dangers of railway traveling. It seems strange that all 
roads do not see that the establishment of such appliances 
not only increases earnings by attracting travel, but actu- 
ally saves money by reducing operating expenses. 


2) 


The Ladies’ Health Protective Association of this city 
has been engaged in a war against various defilements of the 
streets from stables and in connection with butchers’ stalls. 
At the annual meeting held last week a report of the work 
done was accompanied by a very cordial recognition of the 
success which has attended Colonel Waring’s endeavors to 
make New York a clean city. That success deserves 
the most generous popular recognition. During the years 
of Tammany misgovernment, that organization, when at- 
tacked on the subject of the foul condition of the streets, 
always sheltered itself behind the statement that it was im- 
possible to keep the streets of New York clean. Nobody 
ever believed this statement, but it was so constantly re- 
itetated that it made an impression on ‘the public mind, 
and dulled the sense of wrong which whirling clouds of 
dirt, piles of mud, decayed vegetables, and dead animals 


constantly brought home to the mind of the New Yorker. 


Colonel Waring has shown the absurdity of the excuse, as 
well as the imbecility of the former Tammany management 
of the streets. He has given us a clean city, the cleanest 
city in the country—a city which compares favorably with 
most of the Continental and English cities. The beauty, 


the comfort, and the health of the city have all been greatly | 


enhanced. Colonel Waring has shown that competency, 
energy, and honesty, with the necessary expenditure of 
money, will make New York as clean as Paris. He has 
laid every citizen of the metropolis under personal obliga- 
tions. | 

& 


Massachusetts has always been more or less of a pattern 


State, and now she adds to the lessons she has been giving 
us in education, social reform, and other matters, a lesson 
in good road-making. It may not be known that for some 
time there has been a Highway Commission in that State. 
During the present year the Legislature has appropriated 
no less than four hundred thousand dollars for the construc- 
tion of roads, and at its next session it is expected that 
the Legislature may appropriate as much as a million for 
the same purpose. The State Commission undertakes 
road-construction on application from the various localities, 
and during the past season has prosecuted its work in 
seventy districts. 
seven hundred miles of construction, and the Highway 
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The petitions now in hand demand 


IOI! 


Commissioners declare that ultimately about two thousand 
miles of road, or one-tenth of the whole, will come under 
It is interesting to note that a like propor- 
tion exists in France and Austria. Other States, notably 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, have been doing 
progressive and commendable work in road-making, which 
should be mentioned. The New York State Assembly at | 
its last session appointed a committee to examine this sub- 
ject, and its report is anticipated with much confidence. 


@ 


The record of the past week at Constantinople has been 
a monotonous repetition of the story of former weeks— 
intrigues on the part of the Sultan, delays on the part of ’ 
the Powers. Meanwhile, arson, robbery, outrage, and 
slaughter are going on practically unchecked in the east- 
ern provinces. The figures representing loss of life and - 
property have become appalling. Even if greatly exagger- 
ated, the truth must surpass in horror almost all previous 
chapters of bloodshed in modern history. The two inci- 
dents about which interest has centered during the past 
week have been, first, the attempt to bring the Sultan to 
consent to the admission of an additional guard-ship into 
the Bosphorus on behalf of each of the Powers. It is 
reported, as we go to press, that the Ambassadors have 
agreed on the date when this shall be done whether the 
Sultan consents or not, and have presented him with their 
ultimatum. Second in interest came the flight of Said - 
Pasha, the ex-Vizier, to the British Embassy for safety, the 
endeavor of the Sultan to persuade him to leave his retreat, 
the refusal of the British Ambassador to give him up, and 
his final reluctant return to his home. Said Pasha is one 
of the few men who, in the judgment of foreigners, might 
do something for the salvation of Turkey and the Armenian 
Christians if he were called back to power, but he has ap- 
parently been in danger of his life. The suspicion grows 
that the Powers are not so thoroughly in accord as the 
world has supposed, and that they do not act because they 
are afraid to act. They are not willing to face the conse- 
quences of the first step. The Sultan knows this, and 
practices the old-time Turkish game of playing his adver- 
saries against one another. Meanwhile the blood of the 
martyrs cries for vengeance, and there is a feeling, 
throughout the English-speaking world at least, that the 
solution of the problem does not rest solely with the 
diplomatists, and that it is getting past the stage when 
diplomatic considerations ought to prevail. Every one 
must appreciate the embarrassment of England in dealing 
with a question so many-sided, but England cannot escape 
the responsibility of her position as a world-power. If the 
other Powers will not act with her, it will be her duty, as 
one of the leaders of civilization, to act for herself, or rather 
for the races that are now being swept out of existence by 
Mohammedan fury. | 


One can hardly imagine a blacker horizon than that 
upon which the Sultan must now open his eyes every morn- 
ing. He knows that the only reason why his Empire has 
not been divided has been the failure of the Powers to 
agree as to the disposition of the spoils. He knows that 
Russia hopes to have Constantinople, will occupy Kurdis- 
tan, and intends to possess herself of other sections ; that 
Austria would like Mesopotamia and Syria, not to speak 
of Macedonia ; that France is anxious to control western 
Anatolia; that Italy means to have Tripoli; and that Eng- 
land will resolutely claim anything and everything which 
she thinks may bear upon the control of the highway to 
India. More than this, there are already sounding in the 
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Sultan’s ears two other ominous notes. The first of these 
comes from Arabia, where an insurrection is reported in 
the province of Yemen, nearly fifty thousand men being 
already in arms and besieging Sana, the fortified capital. 
It is predicted that if Sana falls the old religious feud 
between the Arab and the Ottoman will break out, and 
that the Shereef of Mecca will shake off his dependence 
upon the Sultan and claim the Caliphate, in which event 
the race feeling will probably rend the Mohammedan 
world in two and detach from the spiritual rule of the Sul- 
tan—who, it must be remembered, is not only the head of 
the Turkish Empire, but the Pope of the Mohammedan 


' Church—Arabia, India, Egypt, Syria, and the Soudan. 


This would be a fatal blow to the prestige of the Sultan, 
who would then cease to be the head of the Mohammedan 
world and become merely the head of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. 

, 

The Arabs have always detested the Turk, and some- 
thing like a thrill would run through the whole Arab race 
if they had the opportunity of declaring their political inde- 
pendence and of establishing a rival Caliphate. In any 
attempt to bring about this result the Arabs will have to 
contend with their ancient weakness of internecine division 
and strife. Brave, capable, and daring as individual sol- 
diers, they have lacked for many centuries capacity for 
organization, and the feuds between the tribes have inten- 
sified this lack of unity. The other ominous note comes 
from Greece, which, in the event of a partition, will claim Crete 
and the greater part’of the Greek Islands. Indeed, noth- 
ing holds Greece back from taking the opportunity of her 
enemy’s weakness to seize these islands to-day save the 
knowledge that the Great Powers would not permit’ it. 
Enthusiastic mass-meetings have been held in Athens for 
the purpose of expressing the popular feeling that the 
Greek Government must take advantage of the present 
crisis, and the excitement throughout Greece is said to be 
very great. M. Delyannis, the Prime Minister, is endeavoring 
to calm the tumult, but the intensity of the feeling is shown 
by a movement to raise funds by popular subscription in 
order to equip the army with modern rifles. Meanwhile the 
Sultan has refused to ratify the reforms voted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Crete, and the island is said to be on the 
verge of a revolution. 

The opening of the German Reichstag last week was 
shorn of its usual brilliancy by reason of the absence of 
the Emperor. The session is likely to be a notable one in 
many ways. A correspondent of the New York “ Nation,” 
in an admirable résumé of the situation, comments on the 
disintegration of all the old political parties. ‘The Center, 
which has so long been extremely effective on account of 
its solidity, is torn by dissensions ; the Conservative party, 
in consequence of the loss of its ablest leader, is without 
policy or guidance; while the National Liberals, the Radi- 
cals, and the Ultra-Liberals have each noticeably lost 
ground. The Socialists alone have gained numerical 
strength, but they are rent in twain by strife between the 
interests of the North and the South of the Empire. The 
lack of unity, of definite policy, and of cuhesive power which 
characterizes the Reichstag also characterizes the Cabinet. 
Prince Hohenlohe, the Chancellor, is an accomplished and 
agreeable man without any of the elements of leadership. He 
is conciliatory and peremptory byturns. The Agrarians, who 
have heretofore supported the Government through thick 
and thin, are determined to have a restoration of bimetal- 
lism and an artificial forcing up of the prices for sugar. If 
they cannot have these things, they are bent on overthrow- 
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ing the Ministry. Meanwhile, the spread of the reaction- 

ary spirit throughout the Empire is breeding a spirit of 

suspicion and bitterness. Careless words or even respect- 
ful criticism of the Emperor are construed as /2se-mayesté, 

and are dealt with and punished as crimes. It is reported 
that a seventeen-year-old girl has been spending several 

months in jail because she criticised some very cheap por- 
traits of the Emperorand Empress. The press throughout 
the country is growing more and more timid, and a system- 

atic attempt is being made to curtail the freedom of teach- 

ing in the universities. Several instructors have been 
driven out of office because their utterances are not accept- 
able to the Government, and associations of students have 

been dissolved because they have taken to the discussion 
of social and economical problems. Altogether the situa- 
tion in Germany is ominous of future trouble. : 


& 


The exclusion of American insurance companies from 


‘Prussia, to which President Cleveland directs the attention 


of Congress, is already receiving the attention of several 
State Insurance Commissions. Commissioner Waddell, 
of Missouri, has addressed a letter to the Manager of the 
‘“‘ Prussian National,” stating that, unless the Prussian Gov- 
ernment modified its action, he would, on February 1, refuse 
to renew the licenses of the Prussian companies doing busi- 
ness in Missouri. State Superintendent Durfee, of the 
Illinois Insurance Department, has been asked to take 
similar action, but has declined on the ground that “ the 
admission of companies into Illinois should not be based 
upon emotional spasms, but should be governed by the law _ 
and the facts in each instance.” Commissioner Merrill, 
of Massachusetts, has answered in a similar way the de- 
mand made upon him. He feels strongly regarding the 
injustice of Prussia’s treatment of American companies, 
but does not think that, because of it, he ought to refuse 
to renew the license of a well-conducted company. ‘This 
seems to us the intelligent as well as the Christian treat- 
ment of the case. Because Prussia deprives her people of 
the benefit of American competition in the insurance busi- 
ness is no reason why America should make haste to deprive 


her people of the benefit of Prussian competition. Each 


country, as a whole, is benefited by the presence of foreign 
capital engaged in this most useful business, and because 
Prussia injures herself by an unprovoked act of hostility 


is no conclusive reason why America should injure herself 


by a retaliatory act. Retaliatory legislation is not to be de- 
fended unless it promises to secure from Prussia a return to 
the rightful system of reciprocal privileges. Unfortunately, 
the rule is that retaliation, instead of leading to reciprocity, 
leads to more retaliation. Protectionism is already so ram- 
pant in Germany that there is every reason to believe that 
a powerful party would be glad of plausible provocation 
for the exclusion of American food products. 

France has long taxed inheritances at rates varying from 
one and one-quarter per cent. on sums passing to children 
tc eleven and one-quarter per cent. on sums passing to 
distant relatives or persons not of the kin. The bill that 
has now passed the Chamber of Deputies, however, is pro- 
gressive in amuch more important sense. Where children 
inherit, the law exempts very small estates, but, on sums ex- 
ceeding two thousand dollars, imposes rates gradually rising 
from one and one-half per cent. to four per cent. Where 
relatives or friends inherit, it imposes rates ranging from 
eight and one-half to fourteen per cent. on property passing 
to brothers and sisters, and reaching as high as twenty per 
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cent. when large fortunes are inherited by relatives beyond 
the fourth degree. In every case the maximum rates are 
reached when the inheritance exceeds $600,000. These 
rates differ from those imposed by the English Parliament 
last year, in that the new French bill proposes lighter taxes 
on large estates inherited by children, but heavier taxes on 


all estates passing outside of the immediate family of the 


decedent. The present English law places a duty of but 
one per cent. on estates under $2,500, but raises it to four 
per cent. when the estate is between $50,000 and $125,000, 
and to eight per cent. when the estate exceeds $5,000,000. 
These rates on “‘ estates” are uniform, whether the property 
is kept within the family or bequeathed to relatives or 
friends; but they are supplemented by “legacy” duties 
ranging from one to ten per cent. according to the remote- 
ness of the heir’s relationship to the decedent. Both the 
English law and the French recognize, as the American law 
does not, the fact that when a man has once provided for 
the comfort and culture of his children, he has obligations 
to his country as well as tohis family. The passage of the 
new bill by the Chamber of Deputies is a very long step 
‘in fulfillment of the financial reform pledges made by M. 
Bourgeois on the formation of his Ministry. 


Secretary Olney has just proposed a plan which would 
open western China to our merchants and greatly help 
our missionaries already there. The opening.of the new 
ports in the East under the treaty between China and Japan 
at the close of the recent war suggests to the Secretary 
that the opportunity should be promptly employed to ad- 
vance our interests. He therefore asks to have a Consul- 
ate established at Chungking. The recent.treaty extends 
to Japan a favor in which we also are entitled to share 
under the “favored nation ” clause in our own treaty with 
China of 1868. Mr. Olney’s first recommendation is 


strengthened from the fact that we are entitled also to. 


have consulates at Shasni, Huchau, and Hongchau. It 
may not be known that we have no consular officer in 
western China. True, we have a Consul at Hankau, but 
that is over 800 miles from Chungking. One-half of this 
distance is unnavigable except for native boats, and it 
_ usually takes six weeks to go from Hankau to Chungking. 
In the western provinces our missionaries are numerous, 
but our merchants have had no opportunity. If a consular 
officer were stationed at Chungking, for instance, who could 
communicate for the merchants and missionaries with the 
high native authorities, and see that they were safe- 
guarded in all their rights under the treaty, both commerce 
and civilization would receive a strong impetus. The 
recent anti-foreign riots in the Province of Szechuan have 
abundantly shown how desirable, not to say necessary, would 
be the presence there of such an official. Mr. Olney fur- 
ther recommends that Chifu be made a Consulate and that 
Ningpo be reduced to a Consular Agency. His reasons 
are that Ningpo is situated only a few hours by steamer 
from Shanghai, and, though there are a number of Ameri- 
can missionaries living at the former place, their interests 
could practically be as well looked after from Shanghai. 
On account of its proximity to Shang/ai the trade of Ningpo 
has never been large, and for many years there has been a 
progressive diminution. There is no direct trade at all 
between Ningpo and the United States, but there is be- 
tween Chifu and.the United States. Chifu is a place of 
great importance ; first, from its geographical position be- 
tween Tientsin and Shanghai, and also from the fact that 
during the winter months it is the only port on the coast of 
northern China which is not ice-bound. | 
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The Unheeded Advent 


The season which commemorates the coming of the Son 
of Man is one of holy memory and of glorious hope. It is 
also one of sober warning. ‘‘ When the Son of Man com- 
eth, shall he find faith?” This question, which Jesus 
asked, is as fit for this time as for that time. At that time 
the Son of Man had come at a critical period for the Jew- 
ish Church and State, to put truth and earnestness in place 
of tradition and policy, justice and mercy in place of tithe- 
paying and fasting. But Jerusalem did not know the time 
of her visitation or recognize the advent of her deliverer. 
He found no faith, and she found no redemption. 

The Christian Church has dwelt upon this fatal mistake | 
of the Jewish Church in singular forgetfulness of the warn- 
ing it gave to the Christian ages, a warning accentuated by 
Jesus’s question. That question, ‘ Shall he find faith ?” 
evidently expresses a presentiment that the experience ot 
the Son of Man in thaf time would be repeated in after 
time. The thoughtful reader of Church history must con- 
fess that the presentiment has been verified. As Elijah 
came again, so Jesus said, in John the Baptist, “‘ and they 
knew him not,” so the Son of Man has come from age to 
age in Christ-filled men, only to experience the faithless 
rejection which he met in Judea. 

So it was when “the morning star of the Reformation ’ 


.rose upon England in the spotless purity and moral ear- 


nestness of John Wyclif, aglow with zeal for a revival in 
the Church of England of the simplicity of Christ. So it 
was again in the Puritan revival under Elizabeth of the 
Christ-spirit, intent on clean hands and a pure heart, and 
the teaching of the people by godly pastors. So it was 
again in the rise of Methodism, when the Wesleys brought 
the Gospel to the masses, abandoned by Churchmen to- 
utter brutishness. Every time the Son of Man “came to. 
his own, and his own received him not ’’—history relates. 
with what consequences of political despotism, intellectual 
torpor, moral paralysis. So when the arrested develop- 
ment broke forth at last in the religious revival known as. 
the Oxford Movement, it came in as a belated birth, an. 
anachronism, bearing the impress of the medizval rather 
than of the modern age. 

So, again, not long since, the Son of Man came to us in 
the protest of his spirit against the crime of slavery. But 
how little faith he found until the bloody scourge of war 
had scored the back of unbelief! Nor are the signs want- 
ing that another advent of the Christ-spirit is at the door, 
in protests that our nominally Christian society is still far 
from the righteousness of God, and that by the apathy or 
connivance of the Church the law of her Lord is still set 
aside both in markets and in governments. 

But, as in Judea, his coming is not according to current 
prepossessions. The Church is still, with the men of Gali- 
lee, looking up into heaven for a spectacular advent in the 
future, and inattentive to the signs of a spiritual coming 
in the present. And so to this time the question is as per- 
tinent as to that time, whether the Coming One shall find 
faith. 

Schiller’s remark, “the history of the world is the judg- 
ment of the world,” is true of the history of the Church. 
Its long record of judgment upon inveterate blindness to. 
the coming of the Son of Man in the unfolding of moral! 
power and spiritual life warns us that his kingdom “ com- 
eth not with observation,” and that its spiritual realities. 
approach unheeded. The fundamental truth of the imma- 
nence of Christ requires his coming to be from within — 
outward rather than from above downward. The call of 
every Christmas-tide to think rightly of this is in unison — 
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‘with the first word of Jesus’s preaching, “ Change your 
‘minds.”” Understand what his coming is. Else, when the 
‘Son of Man cometh, how shall he find faith ? 


The President’s Message 


‘The President’s message, like most of his messages, is 
largely historical. It will serve a useful purpose to many 
readers as a compendium of recent history, especially as 
affecting the United States. In connection with his report 
of our relations with foreign countries are intimations of 
possible future complications, to be avoided only by firm, 
just, and at the same time temperate action on our part. 
The negotiations are still pending between this country 


and France respecting the military trial of Mr. Waller, | 


ex-Consul at Madagascar, and it is evident that our Gov- 
rernment is not yet satisfied with such explanations as have 
‘been offered and such records of the trial as have been 
:given. Thus far France has refused to report the evidence 
‘on which his conviction of communicating military infor- 
‘mation to the Hovas was based. The discriminations in 
‘Germany against American food products and American 
‘insurance companies may call for retaliatory legislation on 
our part, which ‘‘ should, however, by no means be lightly 
entered upon.” Neutrality in Cuba is insisted upon, and 
rightly: As regards Venezuela, our Government has noti- 
‘fied Great Britain that the United States “ is firmly opposed 
‘to.a forcible increase by any European power of its territo- 
rial possessions on this continent,” and that ‘as a conse- 
“quence the United States is bound to protest against the 
enlargement of the area of British Guiana in derogation of 
‘the rights and against the will of Venezuela.” This must 
not, we judge, be taken to mean that the President asserts 
that the British claims include such an enlargement. No 
-answer had been received from the British Government 
when the President wrote, and further communication is 
‘promised to Congress on the subject. The tone of the 
‘message on foreign topics is free from Jingoism, and is 
‘strong without being truculent. It should commend itself 
‘to men of all parties. On questions of foreign policy 
there ought not to be two parties. 

We shall not attempt to condense the Prepitient’s finan- 
‘cial recommendations, and the reasons he assigns for them, 
into a paragraph. This is not possible, nor is the attempt 
desirable. We must refer the financial student to the 
message itself. It must suffice to say that he proposes as 
the sole remedy for present financial difficulties the with- 
drawal of all greenbacks from circulation by issuing long- 
term bonds bearing a low rate of interest, and maintains 
at some length and with considerable effectiveness that 
the only bimetallism possible is one which regards gold as 
the only standard and silver as a subsidiary coinage. 
Upon both points, as our readers know, The Outlook takes 
issue with him. Wedo not see the wisdom of substituting 
an interest-bearing debt for one which does not bear interest. 
In our judgment, it is the function of Government to issue 
all money, whether paper, gold, or silver ; and it is legiti- 
mate to treat as money promises to pay gold or silver which 
the Government receives in payment of taxes. Banks 
should not issue money. They should confine themselves 
to receiving money on deposit and lending it at interest. 
The financial difficulties of the Government can be solved 
only by increasing its revenue or decreasing its expendi- 
tures:; and we shall be surprised if the Republican House 
of Representatives does not take this view. Upon the 
other point, while we doubt the ability of this country to 
establish bimetallism by its own sole action, and while we 
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prefer to endure for the present the ills we know rather 
than fly to ills we know not of—which the free coinage of © 
silver would at least be liable to involve—in our judg- 
ment, history, philosophy, and economic authority combine 
in bearing witness that a true bimetallism, that is, a double 
or alternating standard, is quite practicable, by interna- 
tional action ; and, in our judgment, the weight of economic 
authority and the true interpretation of history combine 
in indicating that it is in this direction that the commer- 
cial and industrial world must look for relief from the evils 
of a too contracted currency and a too expanded credit 


system. 
The Songs of Life 


Each epoch in history and each era in life has its own 
song. The song of childhood is the song of innocence 
and inexperience. 

Infancy knows neither ianesion, sin, nor sorrow. Sim- 
ple merriment is its song. Blessed are they who can recall 
this singing, and in later years repeat some strains from it. 
For all innocence is not lost, whatever pessimistic phi- 
losophy may say. There are women who will read these 
lines who are as pure in thought as when they lay laughing 
in their mother’s lap, and some men as honest as when 
they looked out of frank eyes into the mother’s eyes. Inter- | 
mingling with songs of penitence for sin is also, as might 
and ought to be, the singing of so much of this innocence 
of childhood as has not been lost. Job’s affirmation of his 
innocence of the sins imputed to him by his comrades is 
not presumption. The Psalmist’s glad declaration that his 
Father can keep him innocent from the great transgression 
is not an idle hope in God. _ He who keeps himself near 
to childhood keeps something of childhood’s innocence in 
his heart-life. It is well sometimes to be merry with 
childhood’s laughter. For if there is a merriment of fools 
which is like the crackling of thorns under a pot, there is 
also a merry heart which doeth good like a medicine. 

The song of youth is the song of love. 

The youth comes to a time when he longs for some 
woman whom his strong arm may protect and his labor may 
support. The aspirations of the knight-errant stir within 
him. The maiden comes to a time when she longs for some 
strong arm to protect her, some knight whom she can rev- 
erence and in whom she can trust. This song of love the 
Bible well calls the Song of Solomon ; that is, the song of the 
wise man. For the wise man sings this song, even if he 
sings it sadly to himself in solitude, never having found the 
maiden whom he may protect and for whom he may labor. 
The wise woman sings this song; for in any true woman 
there is a dormant wifehood and womanhood, though some 
never are repaid for their love by husband’s love or child’s 
love. But even they are happier than the unwomanly 
woman. For to give and never to receive is better than 
to be so poor in love as to have no woman’s wealth to be- 
stow. Nor is this love a mere honeymoon experience, end- 
ing with the bridal trip. It is no 

“ Bird's song and bird’s love, 


Passing with the weather ;” 


but 
“ Man’s song and man’s love, 


To love once and forever.” 
And so it leads on to: 
The song of manhood and womanhood; the song of 
labor, service, and sorrow. 
Man’s song is the song of labor—the labor of love. 
Drudgery is labor without love, and has no song; but all 
labor that has love for its inspiration and love for its reward 
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is songful. Bryant has interpreted it in the “‘ Song of the 


Sower,” and Longfellow in “The Village Blacksmith.” 


The political economy which treats man as a mere wealth- 
producing creature knows nothing of either man or life. 


For man lives to love; and love is the inspiration of his 


toil: love for home, for wife, for children. 3 

-Woman’s song is service—a quieter | labor. See her 
going about the household, busy in what men miserably 
misinformed call menial services, singing as she goes. It 
is an evil age which drives her out from home to bea 
breadwinner; which to her work—the work which only 
she can render, child-rearing and child-training and home- 
keeping—adds the work which belongs alone to man, that 
of battling with nature and with life for bread. It belongs 
to man to win the bread for women’s mouths, and civiliza- 
tion will not be wholly Christian until it ceases to call her 
from the home to the store, the factory, the mine, to do 
man’s work for him. Hers is the song ‘ Home, Sweet 
Home ;” she makes it sweet by her singing. Hers is the 
slumber-song, “ Sleep, baby, sleep ;” she sings rest into 
husbands’ and brothers’ hearts as well. Her voice is the 
echo of the sweet song Christ sang to weary humanity, 
Come unto me and rest. 

But both man and woman sing the song of sorrow; and 
draw nearest to each other, nearest to heaven, and near- 
est to God when the dark-robed angel of God’s love comes 
to teach them this song. There is no song of the morning 
hour sweeter than the song of the whippoorwill in the 
gloaming. It was when the weeping women came to the 
grave that they saw the angels. There is no brightness of 
the garish day to compare with the somberer beauty of the 
starlit heavens. 

“ Then sorrow touched by Thee grows bright 
With more than rapture’s ray, 


As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day.” 


Last of all comesthe song of old age, the song of peace : 
“T have fought the good fight; I have finished my course ; 
I have kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up for mea 
crown of righteousness.”’ And this is the best song of all. 
_ The labor ended; the battle fought; the victory won; the 
sins forgiven ; a conscience at rest, looking back upon a 
life full of mercies; a hope exultant, looking forward to a 
life full of glory.. 

What a splendid symphony is life, to one who knows 
how to interpret it, with its four movements and its one 
theme! For that one theme is love and God ; and love and 
God are one. First the dance-music of childhood; then 
the love-music of youth; then the labor and martial music 
of manhood, mingled with the sweet home-music of 
womanhood, with strains of pathetic minor enriching 
both ; and last of all the peace-song of old age, leading on 
to the yet unheard song of “ blessing and honor and glory 
and power unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb forever.” The first is the song of the boys and 
girls playing in the streets of the city of the King ; sing- 
ing, “He that is of a merry heart hath a continual feast.” 


The second is the song of the lover: “ As the lily among. 


thorns, so is my love among the daughters.” The third is 
the song of manhood and womanhood, the song of a love 
that “‘beareth all things, trusteth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.” Last is the song of old age, 
the song of a “peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing.” 

And from first to last in all, and binding all together 
and making them one, is the one theme, love and God; 
for God is love, and life is love, and all the songs of life 
are songs of God and of his love. 
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Prophets of the Faith 


The Outlook begins this week the publication of a series 
of important articles on the Prophets of the Christian 
Faith, the initial contribution being a definition of the func- 
tion and character of a prophet, by Dr. Abbott. This in- 
troduction will be followed by interpretations of the great 
prophets of the Church by such writers as Dr. Matheson, 
Dr. Marcus Dods, Professor Harnack, Dean Fremantle, 
Dean Farrar, Principal Fairbairn, Professor A. V. G. Allen, 
Dr. Munger, and Professor McGiffert. Never in the his- 
tory of the Church have the vision and the word of the 
prophet been so greatly needed as to-day, when not only 
theological definition but the re-adaptation of Church work 
to the new needs of new times, and the fresh demands of 
modern life, press so imperatively on organized Christian- 
ity for intelligent, sympathetic, and adequate response. 
The immense enlargement of the work of the Church 
through so many organic and institutional forms, while it 
represents an earnest effort to meet new. opportunities, 
brings with it, as opportunities always bring, new perils. 
The Church never stood in such pressing need of a revital- 
ization by fresh contact with the life and spirit of Christ. 
The enormous increase of instrumentalities, which are in 
danger of becoming mechanical, demands a corresponding 
increase of spiritual impulse and power. It is the work of 
the prophet to see God anew, and to declare the will of God 
in the language of the men ofto-day. Institution, organiza- 
tion, and method are only means to an end; the real 
power is always the power of the spirit behind these vari- 
ous instrumentalities. That power resides in living faith; 
in personal contact with God; in a vision of God revealed 
to the men of to-day, not to the men of yesterday, nor to 
the prophets of the old2n time. As the Old Testament 
prophets spoke with divine authority to their contempora- 
ries, so the modern prophet speaks with authority to the 
men and women of his own day. In the hope of freshen- 
ing the faith, deepening the piety, and enlarging the vision 
of the Church of to-day, The Outlook has secured from the 
hands of the best interpreters a fresh statement of the dis- 
tinctive teaching and message of the great prophets. 


Editorial Notes 


—The Hon. E. J. Phelps, ex-Minister to England, and Captain 
A. T. Mahan, the distinguished author, have been added to the New 
York Yacht Club’s Committee which will investigate Lord Dunra- 
ven’s charges regarding the Defender. The other members are 
J. Pierpont Morgan, William C. Whitney, and George L. Rives. No 
better guarantee of fairness and of full and wise consideration of the 
matter could be given than that offered by the choice of members of 
the Committee. 

—One reason why the travel-trips of last summer planned and car- 
ried out by the “ Evangelist ” were successful was because they repre- 
sented an organized idea; they were not merely tours, but “ pilgrim- 
ages ;” they followed history and grouped associations in the life of 
Protestantism. The “Evangelist” now plans for next spring and 
summer a far more extensive travel scheme, again based on a strong 
central idea. This is expressed in the title “ A Tour of Missions.” A 
small party (not more than twenty-five people) will be taken from 
mission post to mission post around the globe. The West and the 
Pacific coast (with their Indian, Mormon, Chinese, and frontier prob- 
lems), Japan, China, Formosa, Borneo, New Guinea, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, the Fiji, Tonga, and Samoan Islands, Hawaii—these are some 
of the stopping-places. To those who would like to study on the spot 
the progress of civilization and to observe the advance of Christianity 
in the remote regions where-mission work has its frontier guards, the 
opportunity is an inviting one. For rest, recreation, and leisure joined 
to instruction one could hardly imagine anything more tempting. The 
plan is thoroughly unhackneyed ; and it is safe to predict that the new 
enterprise will afford the utmost possible in the way of pleasure and 
profit to those who engage in it. 
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Prophets of the Christian Faith’ 


I.—What is a Prophet ? 
By Lyman Abbott 


_ UST as a dumb or retired person,” says Ewald,’ 
‘‘must have a speaker to speak for him and de- 
clare his thoughts, so must God, who is dumb with 
respect to the mass of men, have his messenger 
or speaker; and hence the word [prophet], in its 

sacred sense, denotes him who speaks not of himself, 

but as commissioned by his God.” Accepting this gen- 
eral definition, the prophet is an interpreter of God to 
men; he is’ not so much a foreteller as a forthteller. 

He receives his message from the Eternal and gives it as 

the messenger of the Eternal. The difference between the 

prophet and the priest is far more radical than Carlyle has 
represented it to be in his ‘“‘ Heroes and Hero-Worship.” 

The priest interprets man to God. The office of priest- 

hood assumes that God is too holy for ordinary mortals to 

approach ; that: some special persons must be appointed 
to mediate between man and God and approach God in 
lieu of, or in behalf of, man. He who believes that God is 
the All-Father, and that his ear is open to the faintest cry 
of his feeblest child, will have no place in his thoughts 
for any such mediator between man and his God. The 

office of the prophet is quite different. The need of a 

prophet grows, not out of the inaccessibility of God, but 

out of the imperfection of men. It is not—in this I 

venture to differ with Ewald, at least in phraseology—be- 

cause God is dumb, but because man is deaf. Man lives so 
in the sphere of the material, he is so dependent upon the 
senses as a medium of communication, that he cannot 

appreciate, cannot understand, can hardly even receive, a 

message which is not translated into words. He is, in- 

deed, the recipient of certain vague impressions, but he 


cannot interpret their meaning. He requires some one to 


interpret them to him, to embody them in language, to 
explain himself to himself, and so to make God and God’s 


message clear tohim. There is something like this in litera-. 


ture, art, and music. The poet, the artist, the musician, 
are each a kind of prophet. In all men there is some 
poetic nature, some dim perception of truth and beauty felt 
rather than perceived ; sometimes it is not even felt, there 
is only a potentiality of feeling. The poet, by his expres- 
sion, develops this potentiality, brings forth this hidden 
and sub-conscious life into consciousness, enables the soul 
to perceive what it could not perceive without this poetic 
interpreter. So the artist awakens the dormant sense of 
beauty, by presenting beauty to the sense-perception of 
men who were incapable of perceiving it by pure imagina- 
tion ; and the musician evokes musica] life in souls incapa- 
ble of responding to unheard music. Similarly, in every soul 
there is a possibility of divine life, a half-conscious recog- 
nition of truth and duty, of purity and love, of goodness 
and God. The prophet utters what unprophetic souls 


only vaguely feel, and thus vitalizes their feeling and con-. 


verts it into will, purpose, action. 

Prophecy, then, assumes that God is ever brooding his 
children, awakening in them a life higher than their own, 
leading them up into life and light, as the sun leads up the 
plant from the darkness of the soil into the light of day. 
Some men are hardly conscious of this divine life; others 
are conscious of it only on rare occasions ; some possess 
it as a vague, uninterpreted feeling, an enigmatical, restless 
desire for they know not what, a dream from which they 
seem to themselves to be continually awakening to the 
stern realities of life, a half-seen vision which disappears 
before it is really discerned; while to some it is the dom- 
inant force of their lives, the directing purpose, the rudder- 
holding hand, the great reality. Among these last, those 


1JIn the next issue of The Outlook will appear an article in this series by the 
Rev. George Matheson, D.D., of Edinburgh, Scotland, on “* Paul as a Prophet.” 
Other articles in the series will be by Dr. Marcus Dods. Professor Adolph 
Harnack. Dean Fremantle, Dean Farrar, Principal Fairbairn, Dr. A. V. G. 
Allen, Dr. T. T. Munger, and Professor A. C. McGiffert. 


2 “ Prophets of the Old Testament,’* by G. H. A. Von Ewald; Introduction. 


who have the power to phrase this divine life in words, 
to interpret it so as to make its meaning clear to their fel- 
lows, are the world’s prophets. They receive their mes- 
sage from God, and give it to their fellow-men. 

Thus the prophets interpret God toman. But they also 
interpret man to himself. They explain to him what was 
before enigmatical in his own aspirations. They make 
legible the before invisible writing in his own experience. 
Every man is at times vaguely conscious of an unknown 
tongue speaking within himself. The prophets translate this 
unknown tongue. And noless do they interpret the age to 
itself. They see, not always, not generally, with infallible 
accuracy, but more clearly than their less spiritually- 
minded fellows, what is the meaning of the age, what the 
providential purpose which is in process of fulfillment, 
what its divine trend, what its great issues are sure to be. 
And because the object of their speech is to prepare men for 
these issues by interpreting to them this providential pur- 
pose, their forthtelling is also a foretelling. ‘The prophet 
is not a mere historian; he is a historian only for the pur- 
pose of interpretation, and an interpreter only for the 
purpose of leadership. For his purpose is always to lead the 
people forth, to enable them to understand God’s will in 
order that they may do God’s work. — : 

The prophet, therefore, is always a combination of piety 
and sympathy. A recluse is never truly a prophet. The 
mere man of action is never truly a prophet. He must be 
both a man of his time and a man of eternity. He is to 


_ interpret God to the men of his age; he must, therefore, _ 


understand both God and the men of his age. He is to 
translate the language of heaven into the language of 
earth; he must, therefore, understand both languages. 
He must, accordingly, first of all be what the Bible calls 
him, a *‘ man of God,” that-is, a man whose life is born of 
God and comes forth from God. He must walk with 
God, live with God, commune with God, or he cannot un- 
derstand God’s message. He must go up into Mount 
Sinai with Moses, up into the Mount of Transfiguration 
with Christ. He must be at times absolutely alone with 
his God to receive God’s message. But it is not enough 
that he receive the message; he must also be able 
to impart it. Not every spiritually-minded man is a 
prophet. He must also understand men—the men of his 
own age, their lives, their experiences, their needs. The 
prophets, therefore, belong to no class or order. Rarely 
has one been taken from any select circle, whether ecclesi- 
astical or social. Moses was a herdsman, David a shep- 
herd, Isaiah a peasant’s son. When one is found in the 
hierarchy, this very fact limits his usefulness; Ezekiel is 
not so widely read nor so widely useful as the Great Un- 
known. The school of the prophets produces no prophets. 
They cannot be created by educational processes. Edu- 
cation may add to their equipment, but it is not and can- 
not be the secret of their power. That lies in the 
possession of this twofold faculty—the hearing ear and the 
speaking mouth; the ear to hear God, the mouth to speak 
to man; the understanding of God’s message, and the 
Capacity to impart it to men who have not understood it. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the prophet is always, or 
even generally, the bearer of a new message to the world. 
This he may sometimes be, but more generally he inter- 
prets to a wider circle a truth before known only to a few; or 
makes vital in life a truth which before was only a philo- 
sophical opinion; or restores to human consciousness a 
truth it had lost ; or puts into new and better perspective a 
truth which had been suffered to lie forgotten in the back- 
ground ; or carries on to its legitimate and necessary con- 
clusions truths whose issue and meaning the world had not 
seen ; or makes new applications of familiar truths. The 
few philosophers of Egypt believed that there was one God 
above all gods ; Moses brought this truth out of its hiding- 
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place in the schools and made it: the foundation of a new 
‘State and of a new worship. This prophet 
of the Law’ taught that God is one, that he is a right- 
eous God, and that he requires righteousness of his children. 
This is the burden of the Book of the Covenant, which is 
probably the oldest writing in the Bible, and of Deuter- 
onomy, which, whatever its date as a manuscript, embodies 
the prophetic message of Moses, the great Lawgiver. David 
brought into the foreground the truth that God is merci- 
ful, sang of a Father who pities his children, and handed 
down to future generations, as his bequest to them, the 
revelation embodied in the phrase ‘‘The sure mercies of 
David.” Elijah proclaimed nothing new; he simply retold 
the story of the past—one God, just and merciful; he was 
the prophet of a restoration. The Great Unknown—the 
second Isaiah—himself taught by the years of captivity in 
Babylon that the spirit of righteousness and reverence 
is not confined within any geographical boundaries, saw 
clearly that if there is but one God, ever righteous and 
merciful, then his law extends over all nations and his 
mercy is provided for all; he was the prophet of a cath- 
olic religion. | 

It is equally a mistake to suppose that prophecy ceased 
and prophets were no more after the coming of Christ. 
It is true that a chief message of the Old Testament 
prophets, from Moses to Malachi, is that a Messiah is yet 
to come; and, of course, after he had come, this theme, 
as one of foretelling, ceased forever. What had been 
prophecy became history. The Incarnation, which had 
been a vision and a hope, became a fact witnessed to by 
the senses: a somewhat concerning which the Apostle 
could write, ‘which we have seen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, and our hands have handled of the Word 
of life.” But in the larger sense of a forthtelling—a spirit- 
ual perception, and an effective interpretation—prophecy 
has not ceased, and will not, until every eye shall see Him 
face to face. A wider range of prophecy, not its cessation, 
‘is anticipated by Joel as the result of the Incarnation. The 
secret of prophecy is imparted by Christ to the Apostles 
when he breathes upon them; the promise of prophecy, 
when he promises the Holy Spirit to guide them into all 
truth; the commission to prophesy, in the command, 
‘What ye hear in the ear, that proclaim ye upon the house- 
tops.”’ Prophets are mentioned in the Book of Acts as 
recognized teachers in the Apostolic Church, and are in- 
‘cluded by Paul in his list of its ministers; and the preacher’s 
recipient faith is accounted by him as at once the measure 
and the secret of the prophet’s forthtelling. To deny to 
the Christian Church prophets, to assume that prophecy 
-ceased with the close of the New Testament canon, to 
draw a sharp line between the prophets before and the 
prophets subsequent to the first century, appears to me to 
foster two errors: one, that which imputes to the Hebrew 
prophets an infallibility which they never claimed for 
themselves ; the other, to deny to the Church since Christ 
that presence of a living, speaking, interpreted God, which 
was characteristic of the Hebrew Church, and which Christ 
distinctly and emphatically declared should continue to be 
-characteristic of the Christian Church. 

In a true sense, every real preacher is a prophet. If 
he is not a prophet, if he does not receive a message 
-direct from God which he can communicate to man, if he 
is not a forthteller, an interpreter, a divine messenger, he 
is no true preacher. In one respect he has an immeas- 
urable advantage which the earlier prophets did not 
possess. His message he can always compare with the 
life and teachings of his Master, and thus determine 
whether it is in very truth a divine message or only a 
human phantasy. His message will sometimes, perhaps 
generally, be a simple re-enunciation of that which other 


‘Christian prophets have given or are giving; but it will 


have no real prophetic power unless it has come to him 
from his Father, for he can prophesy only accotding to the 
proportion of his faith, only as what he has heard in the 
‘ear he is proclaiming from the pulpit. But while thus 
every Christian preacher may be and should be a prophet, 
‘an interpreter of the mystic voice of God to the men of 
his generation, there have been pre-eminent prophets in the 
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Christian Church as there were in the Hebrew Church, 
men whose message has had all the force of a new revela- 
tion, men whose faith vitalized truths that were before held 
as mere inert opinions, or revived truths that had been 
forgotten, or revealed—that is, unveiled—truths to the 
common people which had been concealed in the closets of 
the few, or made new applications of familiar truths to new 
and unfamiliar conditions of life. ‘These men are as truly 
prophets, interpreters, forthtellers, as Isaiah, Jeremiah, or 
Ezekiel. Such was Clement of Alexandria, with his mes- 
sage of the divine immanence ; Augustine, with his message 
of divine sovereignty from the authority of which no man 
can escape; Luther, with his message of personal responsi- 
bility to God and therefore personal freedom from all who 
interpose themselves between the soul and God; John 
Wesley, with his message that the Christian religion is the 
universal religion, adapted to all sorts and conditions of 
men ; Jonathan Edwards, with his revived statement of the 
combined messages of Clement and Augustine, divine sov~ 
ereignty and divine indwelling ; Swedenborg, with his mes- 
sage that religion is life, not ritual or dogma ; Maurice, with 
his message of a living God as the Father of whom the whole 
family in heaven and on earth is named; Bushnell, with his 
message of the transcendent character of spiritual experience 
and the inadequacy of all creeds, traditions, and theologies 
to give expression to it; Channing, with his message that 
man is God’s son, however far he may have wandered 
from his Father’s house ; Finney, with his message to a par- 
alyzed Church bound in the chains of a fatalistic philoso- 
phy, ‘All things are possible to him that believeth ;” 
Henry Ward Beecher, with his message summoning the 
Puritan Church from bowing awe-stricken at the foot of 
Mount Sinai to clasp love-stricken the cross on Calvary ; 
Phillips Brooks, with his message of the universal presence . 
and grace of God and the abundance of life in and through 
his indwelling—these and many others have been true 
prophets of the Christian Church. Every such man seeing 
the need of humanity, receiving his message from God and 
giving it as God’s interpreter to God’s children—a son of 
man, but no less a son of God, sent by God to be a forth- 
teller of God’s word, in whatever age or community he may 
live, however large or small his audience, however fresh or 
familiar his message, is a prophet of the living God. 


Some Crimes of Philanthropy 
By Lillian W. Betts 


The consciousness of the brotherhood of man is nowhere 
seen with greater clearness than in the efforts made by 
intelligent men and.women of wealth to improve the con- | 
ditions of life among the poor. These efforts have taken 
many forms; the most popular is the educational. It 
has seemed to many that if some form of education were 
established, it could be left to grow from and in harmony 
with its birth. This is natural. Teaching is a profession, 
but, unfortunately, comparatively few who engage in it 
With the majority it is a 
means of.earning a living. It is entered into in that spirit, 
and the progress made depends, not on the ambition of the 
teacher to elevate the profession to rank with the other 
professions, but on the pressure of the authorities to raise 
the “ grade.” That teaching to-day does not attract to it 
the finest-endowed minds is because the mass of those 
engaged in it do not value the opportunities it gives for 
monumental work—work that means souls born into a new 
conception of life and of their relation to it. This has kept 
the standard of education low, and the result has been that, 
with the best of intentions, we have established not only 


. schools, but systems of education, as charity, as part of an 


organized effort to better the conditions of the poor. Edu- 
cation and charity have no more relation than the spoke of 
a wagon and the brain of the man who is driving the horse. 
As an illustration: A church conceives the idea of work 
among the poor. To-day the first step is to establish a 
kindergarten. The matter is usually put into the hands of 
a committee who know how to raise money—a knowledge 
very necessary in a church. A few of the committee may 
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have a faint conception of what a kindergarten is, but it is 


a rare thing to find a member of a kindergarten committee 
who knows what it should be. Fortunate are the children 
if the kindergartner has had an education in addition to her 
kindergarten training. Too often even her kindergarten 
training has not beenthorough. She is hired because some- 
body feels sorry for her, or she is: cheap, or she will do some 
other work in connection with the mission work of the church. 
The result is that a number of children are gathered into 
a room, seated in kindergarten chairs and at kindergarten 
tables; and they handle kindergarten materials, and the 
church glories in a kindergarten for poor children, and it 
flourishes as such in the church report. Some churches 
are so ignorant that they are pleased when the report states 
that there are seventy children in the kindergarten, and one 
church in an Eastern city glories in the fact that it has one 
hundred and five children in its kindergarten. It employs 
two kindergartners, one of them having had one year’s 
training. ‘These kindergartners are supposed to find ave- 
nues of relief for the housekeepers in the church by finding 
places for them to send all the ‘old clothes, furniture, and 
general worn-out débris of the year’s wear and tear. 

The standard of knowledge limits each kindergartner 
to twenty-five children. Such reports should reveal to 
every member in the church his position of ignorance and, 
if continued, his criminal acquiescence. The kindergaiten, 
when in truth a kindergarten, increases the years of possi- 
ble education for the boy and girl whose wage-earning 
must begin at about the age when Christ stood in the Tem- 
ple declaring the awakening of his relations to life, announc- 
ing that he must be about his Father’s business. The kin- 
dergarten that exists to gather poor children off the street 
does not deserve existence; it is a menace, an evil intoler- 
able in America. In it children form only habits of disorder 
and inattention; they are trained to be paupers; the sense 
of responsibility of the parents is lessened, and evil, that 
the years only increase, is the result. | 

When an organized body with paid officers, holding a 
charter, develops a system of education that lowers the 
moral-tone of every family that it pretends to aid, it is 
time for the community to rise in its might and protest vig- 
orously. For the people of this country there is maintained, 
at public expense, public-school systems more or less per- 
fect—unfortunately, mest of them are far from perfection. 
They represent the standards of education that prevail in 
each community. Systems of education established by 
private effort and from philanthropic motives should be 
perfect, not only educating the children fortunate enough 
to gain access to the schools, but each school should be a 
model of its kind, an object-lesson to develop and educate 
public sentiment and standards. Do they? Take one 
example in the city of New York—and, unfortunately, it 
represents about forty schools supported by misguided 
people who apply the salve of dollars to their conscience 
and sleep undisturbed by a knowledge of the evil they 
are maintaining. The school is located where the con- 
ditions of life are almost fatal to moral growth. The 
school had on its register in the month of October, 
1895, four hundred and fifty-one pupils, with an average 
attendance of four hundred and twenty-seven. The school 
building is two old family residences, altered with the 
closest economy. The yards are the usual New York back 
yard; one used by the girls, the other by the boys. On 
the back fence some trees have been painted. The entrance 
is into the girls’ kindergarten, for there are one hundred 
and seventy children in the kindergarten, and, because 
of the plan of the house, the boys are in the parlors of 
one house, the girls in the other. These one hundred and 
seventy children, placed under the most unnatural con- 
ditions, were, when visited lately, under the care of three 
kindergartners and one assistant. It was marvelous what 
was accomplished by those girls. All the work done in con- 
cert was most excellently done. The songs were well sung, 
each word clearly pronounced, and the tune carried without 
the aid of a piano in the girls’ kindergarten. ‘The games 
were intelligently and enthusiastically played. “But the 
occupations were a travesty on the whole philosophy of the 
kindergarten thought. Think of four people giving out 
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the materials to one hundred and seventy children in the 
Nor did the 
evil stop here. The games for half of the children were 
os in a basement—dark, prison-like, and unventilated 
—five s elow the level of the street. At ten minutes 
before twelve the-tots consigned to the cellar for their games 
crept up the steep, perfectly dark stairs to the kindergarten- 
room, and took their places at the kindergarten-tables. 
There were huge piles of bread with molasses spread so 
thinly as to remind one of the Irishman who announced to 
the waiter in a restaurant wh had fille his order for plum 
pudding that the next time he atée\plum pudding it would 
be on the top of a donkey’s back. ‘“ Why?” queried the 
waiter. ‘That he may carry me to the plums.” The 
teachers put before each child a slice of this bread on the 
bare table, over which the dirty hands and still dirtier dress- 
sleeves of the children had rested and rubbed. Over this 
paltry, inadequate—if the children needed food—morsel 
the little tots bent their heads in their hands and thanked . 
the Father for “this food,” “and make me a good girl. 
Amen.” There is just one reason for serving food in a 
school, and that is to train the children to refined table 
manners. There is no other reason. If there are chil- 
dren hungry, food, warm, nutritious, and in sufficient quan- 
tities, must be provided at a kitchen supported near the 
school. Feeding the hungry is not the office of educators. 
It requires a different kind of knowledge, as this instance 
proves. It were well if this were the only one to cite in the 
city of New York. At least half of these children did not 
touch the bread, and one small boy from an upper depart- 
ment carried home seven slices. This food was given out at 
ten minutes of twelve; at twelve the children left the build- 
ing to go home for their dinners. If, as one teacher said, 
some of the children came without breakfast, the hour. 
and the kind of food given proves how ignorant of the, 
laws of health are educators who combine education an 


charity. A kindergarten maintained in connection with 


another charitable and mission enterprise covered its 
kindergarten-tables with stair oilcloth, worn and not clean, 
and dumped the crackers on the table ; the children scram- 


bled for them ; the strongest and longest-armed got the lion’s 


share. Inconnection with the first-described kindergarten 
are several grades, all comprising a school which is a part 
of a system having a superintendent of its own and sup- 
ported by the State, county, and city funds to the extent 
of almost one hundred and twenty-three thousand dollars, 
supplemented by charity in the form of bequests and dona- 
tions to the amount of over four hundred thousand dollars, © 
About ninety-seven thousand is expended on education; 
the rest is spent in charity, dinners, clothes, homes, etc. 
The children become the wards of this organization in a 
great measure., A child educated by, and made dependent 
or depending upon, any organization, is being educated for 
pauperism. These children differ in no way from children in 
the public schools in the same neighborhood. There are 
more concessions made to the parents in these schools. Ab- 
senteeism and tardiness are both treated with tolerance. 
Apparently there is no provision for investigation as to causes. 
The parents of the children in some of the semi-charitable 
schools will not permit the children to make the addition and 
multiplication signs, because they are crosses. Other signs 
have been invented by the teachers in these schools which 
perform the same service for the children. In one class of 
one of these schools were seventy-eight children between 
six and eight years of age; they were divided into two 
grades, and the result was just what intelligence would 
expect. The order was perfection, if stillness and silence 
are the aims to be accomplished for children of that age. 
The children in the highest grade—average age, eleven-e— 
had seen an exciting fire a few days before. At the teach- 
er’s request they had written letters describing the fire. 
The letters were well expressed, particularly well expressed 
when the home environment of the children is considered. 
These letters were addressed to the patron of the school, 
whose name was on the outside of the building. Is this 
the way to educate free, independent, self-respecting Ameri- 
can citizens? | 

If systems or institutions for the education of Ameri- 
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can children are to be maintained at the expense of private 
citizens or corporations, there is one legitimate reason, 
and only one. Not that children living at a certaia stratum 
in the social scale shall be separated from other children 
living under like conditions ; ticketed, exhibited, as legiti- 
mate objects for wealth to salve its conscience on,-suit- 
able residuary legatees for old clothes, mended toys, and 
spasmodic anniversary balancing of accounts with Heaven. 
The legitimate end of schools so maintained is perfection 
in the system which represents the best thought of spe- 
cialists, in the buildings which represent the best knowl- 
edge of architects, engineers, and artists. Such schools 
are justified in their existence when they are maintained, 
not primarily for the education of the children, but for the 
education of the citizen, that he may see what can be ac- 
complished, that his standard may be raised, and his ambi- 
tion aroused to secure for every child born in the land the 
best the world of educators has accumulated. When 
schools maintained under a private corporation deriving a 
large income from the taxation of citizens maintain some 
of the most crying evils of a poor public-school system, plus 
the evils of indiscriminate giving, it is time for the people 


of the country to recognize the extent of the dangers 


which exist, and which are possible because of their criminal 
ignorance and indifference. 


The Purple Mountains’ 


By S. R. Crockett | 
Author of “‘ The Stickit Minister,” ‘‘ The Raiders,” etc. » 


Roger Marchbanks dwelt on a hilltop. She who had 
_once been Alice his daughter abode with her three chil- 
dren in the valley at the hill’s foot. And there was bitter 
anger between them twain. For once Alice Marchbanks 
had been as the apple of her father’s eye, and as he went 
about his scanty properties he had drawn his coat of gray 
homespun more closely about him in order that his Alice 
might be arrayed in garments of the newest and the best, 
cut after a fashion all undreamed of in the valley of the 
Dee. 

“ And at the first call of the stranger she left me, at the 
first whistle of his pipe left me.for the son of the man that 
robbed me of my fair acres, that took from me the dainty 
Long Croft, the Sandyknowes, bonny with the brairded 
corn whenever the spring nights lengthen, sweet Nunholm, 
and the Ladyland, where the white-thorn bushes are dotted 
like posies about the braes.” 

As he spoke thus to himself, Roger Marchbanks thrust 
with his staff’s point more deeply into the earth, so that 
the shod of it delved a series of little wells, into which the 
spring showers fell and filled them full. 

Roger Marchbanks had been all his life a stern, unworldly 
man of the simplest nature. As a middle-aged man, he 
had spent all his affection upon the young wife who had 
not long outlived the birth of her first child. And more 


recently, as he grew old, he had watched his daughter shoot 


up like a tender plant by his muirland fireside. 

He was a Cameronian, and high in the esteem of the 
faithful—a man wholly without guile, and slow to suspect it in 
others—even in members of the Establishment. Still Jess 
was it likely that Roger Marchbanks would watch suspi- 
-ciously a fellow-elder of the elect folk. It was in this way 
that sleek Doctor James Tod, the orthodox physician of 
Cairn Edward, Cesiring to set up a carriage and build a 
house (as well a& to obtain money for other purposes less 
patent to the public), urged it upon Roger Marchbanks, of 
Lochryan, to set his name to certain documents written 
upon stamped paper. It was a form—nothing more, he 
told him. And between the diets of worship one Monday, 
after communion, Roger wrote his name twice, and immedi- 
ately forgot all about it. 

“ Honer the physician,” he said, as he laid down the 
pen, gravely, “‘ with that honor which is due unto him 
because of necessity: for the Lord hath created him.”’ 

“Amen!” said James Tod, sanctimoniously, for he 
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thought that the words came from Holy Writ. As indeed 
they did, though not from the portion of that Writ included 
between the boards of his Bible. 

But if the Lord had created James Tod, the devil had 


certainly taken him in hand shortly after, and never again 


removed his power far from him. 

For, suddenly, with the flaming exposure of an evil life, 
double as a serpent’s tongue, James Tod disappeared, and 
with him most of Roger Marchbank’s fair patrimony. 
The old “ bonnet laird ” saw the fields pass from him, con- 
cerning which his father had spoken words solemn as a 
National League to him : 

‘“‘ Six hundred years have they been in the hold of the 
Marchbanks. Keep them for your children like a cov- 
enant of the Lord.” 

So into the breast of the old man there entered such a 
hatred of James Tod and all his works that his black 
prayer for the destruction of the accursed stock came 
between him and his God, and his vengeance breathed from 
him like a psalm of David. 

When the destruction delayed, he felt justified in asking, 
Could there be a God of doing justly and a God of with- 
holding punishment? If God were the jealous God con- 
cerning whom Roger Marchbanks had been taught, would 
he not ere now have cut down the wicked, as Roger had 
himself uprooted the stubborn whin roots out of the fair 
acres of the Ladyland? 

It was this time that Roger Marchbank’s only daughter, 
Alice, chose for running away to marry Allan, the son of 
Doctor James Tod. True, they had loved one: another 


ever since they had been young lad and. lass, linking to- 


gether lightfoot on the sunny leas which the ill-doing of 
the father of one of them had reft from the father. of the 
other. Allan Ted had, to the knowledge of all, had no 
part in his father’s iniquity. But Roger Marchbanks, as 
might have been foretold of him, cursed the young pair 
with the Cameronian ‘equivalent. for bell, book, and candle. 

But Allan and Ailie had expected nothing better. Allan 
Tod had nothing for it but to set up asa solicitor in a 


small town, where already there were lawyers to spare. 


And for seven years he kept his head well up in the un- 
equal struggle. For his father’s ill name and his wife’s ill 
health both weighed upon him. 

‘*‘ He comes 0’ a bad stock,’”’ said the cautious folk of 
the Ferrytown. 

Notwithstanding all this, when Allan Tod died, in the 
eighth year of their marriage, he left Ailie Marchbanks 
and her three bairns none so ill provided for. There was 
an insurance on his own life, which oftentimes it had gone 
hard with him to pay. There was the house he had built 
in the Ferrytown, and (a last remnant of his father’s hold- 
ings) there was the little cottage of Craiglee, on the verge 


_ of the property of Lochryan, underneath the hill, at the top 


of which Roger Marchbanks dwelt. 

_ It was to the latter that Ailie retired. She could easily 
dispose of the red freestone house near the railway station. 
of the Ferrytown, for, luckily, houses of that'size happened 
to be scarce that year. So to Craiglee, the whitewashed 
cottage under the shaggy brow of Cairn Ryan, Ailie went 
and nestled down with her brood of three. 

The first night, after Miriam and Gregor and little Rob 
had all been long laid down to sleep, the young widow 
went herself quietly to a window that gave upon the hill. 
It was at the corner of the children’s sleeping-room, and 
she listened intently for their breathings, as only a mother 
does, before she entered. But asshe came half-way across 


‘the floor, she saw something at the window which made 


her heart spring within her. A small, white-robed figure 
was kneeling on a chair. Ailie Marchbanks laid her hand 
on her side, and stopped with a short, gasping indraw of 
her breath. 

._“ Mother !” said the figure at the window. And in a 
moment Ailie the widow was herself again. She had 


thought for a moment that the white-sheeted figure might 
portend some ill to her treasures. 

‘‘ Miriam,” she said, “‘ what are you doing there ? Why 
are you not in bed?” - 

“Mother,” said the little lass, “there is a star up there; 
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I have been watching it. It burns so steadily, brighter 
than all the rest. See, mother, just by the edge of the 
wood.” 

Ailie, the widow of Allan Tod, looked ‘forth. And lo, 
in a moment she became again the daughter of Roger 
Marchbanks, the Cameronian. For that was the light in 
her father’s sitting-room window. Andeven as she looked 
the shining light went down toa pin-point. It was her 
father “‘ taking the book” up at Lochryan. When he had 


done with the reading of Scripture, and ere he kneeled to 


begin the prayer of intercession, very reverently it was his 
custom to turn the lamp low. Those who knew not the 
spirit of the man and of the people might have supposed 
that the thing was done from motives of economy. But 
the wiser knew that it was a part of the Cameronian wor- 
ship, and betokened the chastened light which shone upon 
the spirit, and the shutting out of earthly things ere the 
soul of man ventured into the immediate Presence. 

So, even as Ailie looked, the light went down. Andshe 
read the meaning of it, as well as if she had been up there. 
Her father’s silver-rimmed spectacles were lying at that 
moment upon the closed Bible. He was kneeling at his 
great oaken chair in prayer. Yet she felt that her father 
could pray no real prayer that night, for the forgiveness 
of others’ trespasses for Christ’s sake had no part in it. 

“‘It is a bonny star!” said little Miriam Tod; “I wish 
it would shine brightly again.”’ 


And even as she spoke Roger Marchbanks rose from 


his praying unsatisfied, and his lamp went up again. 

Down in the children’s room at Craiglee, a little, white- 
clad figure danced and clapped hands. 

“The star is shining again,” she cried. And her mother 
prayed long and quietly by her side. Meantime, up in 
the house on the hill, Roger Marchbanks thought a long 
time on his daughter ere he took his lonely candle and 
paced sternly along the echoing passages to his room. 
But yet a while God hardened his heart until it should be 
the time of the latter rain. 

The next day Ailie was walking ‘along the goodland 
paths near the top of the hill, and for a while she stood 
wistfully by the open gate through which the road led to 
the house of Lochryan. It was an old gate, once painted 
blue, and she knew exactly the way it had of lurching to 
the side when you swung too far back on it. Gregor and 
little Bob ran here and there by her side, toddling and 
pulling flowers. But lightfoot Miriam scoured the woods 
in search of rarer blossoms and wilder adventures. 

As Ailie Marchbanks stood regarding, her father came 
striding solemnly up a by-path to the blue gate, and, with- 
out a word or a look, he shut it in her face. Then he 
turned away towards the house of Lochryan, and not a 
— of his eyelids betrayed that he had seen his only 
‘chi 

But ere he had gone a dozen yards, he met little Miriam 
coming flashing like a winged fairy along the sunlit spaces. 

** See, mother,” she was crying, “I have found the Beau- 
tiful Flower that you love.” At sight of the tall, stern, 
‘gray-headed man with the blue coat and the broad buttons 
upon it, she stopped short. Also she saw in a moment 
that the gate was shut. But it was not Miriam’s way to 
be afraid of anything that lived. ‘ Open the gate for 
Miriam, kind mannie,” she said, imperiously, “ and I was 
give you flowers—nice, nice flowers.” 

Roger Marchbanks dropped: the sternness of his glance 
upon her. It might as well have been warm sunshine. 
He frowned a little at her familiar words. He might just 
as well have smiled. 

Perhaps that was the reason why he turned abruptly, 
and with measured footsteps paced back again to the gate, 
opened it, and stood aside like a courteous gentleman to 
let the little maid pass. 

As she went out she thrust a handful of flowers into his 
hand. 

Thank you, kind mannie,’”’ she said ; 
mice flowers I promised you.” 

Roger Marchbanks resumed his sedate wih towards his 
Lonely house of Lochryan. The flowers were still in his 


“here are the 


‘aand when he arrived at the turn of the avenue where his 
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sprang to her face as she gazed. 
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daughter Ailie used in old days to come reusing to meet 
him. He looked at the blossoms between his fingers. 

“ Forget-me-not !’’ he said, bitterly. 

And with that he took little Miriam’s flowers and cast 
them from him as far as he could into the wood. 

The young widow wept silently as she went homeward. 
But Miriam danced like a snowflake every way about the 
copses, and ran races with Gregor, shrieking with laughter, 
till the blackbirds in the hedges shrilly scolded at the 
unseemly riot. 

That night, as Miriam was saying her prayers in the 
window, and her mother was putting Gregor to bed, the 
child stopped in the midst of her petitions. 

mother,’ she cried, with wonder in her voice, “come 
and see; ine star up yonder has broken loose and lost its 
way. 99 

‘‘ Nonsense, child! Say your prayers and get into bed 
out of the cold,” said her mother. But all the same she 
went to the window and saw that there was a light flicker- 
ing hither and thither along the hillside. 

Up aloft, under the scattered trees at the homeward end 
of the avenue of Lochryan, an old man was wandering 
about with a lantern, holding the light near the ground. 
It was Roger Marchbanks. 

‘‘ Hae ye lost your pocketbook ?” said his grieve to him, 
after watching him for a little, ‘an’ can I help ye to look 
for it ?” 

‘‘Go to your bed and be ready to rise betimes to-morrow 
morning. That will fit you better!” said his master, 
shortly. For the grieve was no early riser. 

It was quite half an hour after before Roger Marchbanks 
found what he had been seeking—a handful of scattered 
forget-me-nots thrown over the avenue hedge and scat- 
tered athwart the dewy grass. He carried them tenderly 
home and placed them, all wet as they were, within the 
covers of the family Bible. 

From that day, though Roger Marchbanks never spoke 
to his daughter nor she to him, little Miriam was often to 
be seen with her hand in her erandfather’s, tripping and 
dancing by his side, her tongue running all the time like a 
mill-hopper, and her clear laughter plashing like water over 
a weir. 

But there came a day—a day that shall not soon be for- 
gotten—on Lochryanside, and up to the hilltop where sits 
the lonely house of the Marchbanks. A runaway horse, 
frantic with the clatter of the broken shafts behind him and 
the thresh of trailing harness, tore round a corner upon 
the children as they played together. Miriam sprang to 
draw little Rob out of danger. But a hoof struck her even 
as she clutched him. And so they brought the young child 
home and gave her to her mother. 

It was by the window that looked upon the western sea 
that they laid her down, and she lay there a little time 
silent and very white. But by and by there came the morn- 
ing and the dawn. For it was June, and the daysprings 
are early then. a 

‘¢‘ Look, mother,” said Miriam, “look out at the nursery 
window for me, and see if there is any star on the hill to- 
night ?” 

‘*No, no, Miriam,” whispered her mother, ‘ hush thee, 
dearest, and rest, for the stars are long ago gone to bed. r 

« Bat go and look, mother,” said the child. 

And her mother, willing to pleasure her in all, went. 
And lo, as she looked, she was aware of a tall figure, like a 
gray shadow, that stood under the tree by the gate, and 
looked steadfastly towards the house. 

It was her father, and Ailie’s heart stood still. 

She went back. 

‘‘Well, mother, did you see the star ?” 

" Childie,” she said, bending over the cot, ‘‘ there are no 
stars. It is coming bright day.” 

‘¢ And did you see nothing, mother ?” persisted Miriam. 

‘‘T saw a man standing by the gate.” 

‘“‘Mother,” said the little one, “lift me up in bed a little 
wee bit.” 

Propped on pillows, she looked out over the sea. A light 
‘‘ Mother,” she said, in 
a hushed, eager voice, ‘“‘ why did you never show me the 
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Was I never awake 
See, they are over yonder! Thesun 


’ purple mountains over the sea before ? 
at this time before? 


is shining so bright upon them. Look, look quickly, mother 


dear!” 

And a cry sprang from the mother’s heart as she looked, 
for there were no hills for many a thousand miles across 
that wide western sea. 

‘‘There are no mountains there, my lamb,” she said; 
“only the sea as it has always been. Lie down now and 
sleep, dear one.”’ 


‘¢ But, mother,”’ said Miriam, ‘“T see them; I see them 


so plainly. It is a fine morning there, and all ‘the children 
will be going out to play and gather the flowers. Let me 
get up too, mother, and go out with the others to pick the 
flowers on the purple mountains.” 

And her mother hid her face very deep in the pillow. 

There stole a little hand to her head. 

‘‘That was grandfather’s step on the gravel by the 
gate,” she said. ‘“‘Go out and fetch him in. 
Miriam wants him. Perhaps he will see the purple moun- 
tains !” 

And without a word her mother went. 
word the old man came in. 
opposite sides of the bed. 

‘¢ Look, grandfather,” said Miriam. ‘“Isn’t it funny! 
_ Mother says she cannot see the purple mountains over the 
sea there. And I see them so plain. Why, I can see the 
sun on their tops, and the little dimply valleys where the 
children play, and the woods. Oh, I can almost hear the 
birds sing! There are no sick children or sad folk any- 
where. Look over the sea, grandfather, and tell me if you 
can see the purple hills with the sun shining on them. 
You will tell me true, won’t you, grandfather ?” 

And she took the old man’s hand. He stooped gravely 
over the bed, and his eyes followed along the direction of 
her finger. 

‘“T see them,” 
Miriam.” 

She clapped her hands and cried aloud, “ I knew you 
would, grandfather. Now, mother, you see.” 

Miriam reached up a hand to either side of the bed. 

“‘ Mother,” she said, ‘it is growing a little dark again. 
I cannot find your hand—give it to me into mine.’ She 
had taken the old man’s hand already. 

‘‘ Grandfather,” she said, “take to the windive 
and let her see the purple mountains. She cannot see 
them by herself !” 

And father and daughter withdrew to the window, and 
clasped each other for the first time in ten years. 

But when they turned, little Miriam had gone out to play 
with the other children upon the purple mountains far 
beyond the sea, whereon the sunshine lies for ever and 
ever. 


And without a 
_ Father and daughter stood at 


he said. “I see them plainly, little 


The Value of an Orderly Nursery 
By Mary R. Chappell — 


When we realize that all education is a training for life, 
else not education in its truest sense; when we recognize 
the value of system to the adult mind, we feel the supreme 


importance of impressing it upon the child, the growing 


human being, the future keeper of the keys of the world’s 
destiny, and we attempt to carry out, with varying success, 
Pope’s well-known maxim that ‘“ Order ‘a heaven’s first 
jaw.” - 

Primarily, order is arrangement, the proper placing of 
things, whether material or intellectual, a faculty of natural 
selection of the brain, performing for that organ what 
assimilation does for the body—one of those daily mira- 
cles which we pass by unnoticed. It should begin to de- 
velop with the first unfoldings of intelligence, for it is only 
after its development as a sense in the brain that it can 


come into self-representing activity; that is, exercise itself 


in relation to outward matter. 

whether a child be orderly. 
Order first springs into existence with the association 

of ideas, the grouping of ideas in an orderly fashion; and 


Only then can we tell 
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here we begin to realize of what practical value an early 


training may be to the child in the development of mem- 
ory and of reasoning power by means of comparison. Once 
awakened through the medium of the outer world, it is to 
be reproduced or represented lateron. Hence the value of 
order in surroundings long before the child is capable of 
action ; and this brings us to the practical side of our subject. 

It is well understood that everything, no matter how 
insignificant, has its effect upon the growing human being. 
Let the infant’s first impressions be those of order, a quiet, 
well-arranged nursery, thoroughly adapted to its purpose, 
low, trained voices about him, or the happy ones of chil- 
dren, wherein nature and freedom make a perfect harmony. 
Let the furnishings be simple, consisting of necessary arti- 
cles only. We need not emphasize the importance of sun- 
shine and fresh air, each of which must be well ordered, 
admitted in degrees proportioned to the child’s well-being. 

As baby grows older, let the nursery or play-room, if 
possible, be separate from the bedchamber—a change at 
evening from the exciting objects of the play-room, with 
its pictures illustrative of life and healthful activity, to the 
sleeping-room, hung with those suggestive of repose and 
of God’s loving care of his children. An orderly nurse 
means a careful one in other ways, and should be chosen . 
with this quality in view. 

Let the child know well each object in his nursery, from 
the bird in the cage to the tassel on the window-shade. 
Let him study each and give to each its name, thus mak- 
ing the indefinite definite in his mind. Memory, the pho- 
tographer, will soon bring order out of chaos. Encourage, 
O mother, these early efforts. Give your child a few 
happy minutes with the button-box when you are at hand 
to see that disaster does not follow.. Let him compare (he 
will not need teaching) the large with the small, the con- 
cave with the convex, the spherical with the flat or oval, 
the hard with the soft, and contrast the color. Observe 
the pleasure with which he grasps exactly similar buttons, 
one in each tiny fist. Would it be unwise to add, Allow 


him, if practicable, to taste each, not for the pleasure of 


sucking it, but as a means of gaining additional knowledge 
of its nature? Teach him to discriminate as to what to 
taste and what to leave. This may be done at an early 
age. Let him group firelight, gas-light, sunlight, match- 
light, lamp-light. Teach him to connect the murmur of 
the flame with the rustling of the curtain; above all, to 
note the methodical ticking of the clock, which he will 
group with the regular rocking of chair or cradle. Na- 
ture’s language, both of objects animate and inanimate, 
will be a valuable help, a lesson of which he will never 
tire. Let him recognize that -the organ-grinder, and the 
sister at the piano, and the still smaller one at the har- 
monica, are making music. Teach him to classify. 

The child’s dress should be kept in order by mother or | 
nurse, but only until he is able to take the duty from her. 
This will vary according to disposition and training, and ~ 
should not be too early imposed, but gradually, when the 
child is old enough to take a certain degree of pleasure in 
system. He may begin by simply placing shoes and stock- 
ings in a certain place, laying his little gown upon the bed 
regularly. Beware of making any task of the kind a 
drudgery. 

Above all things, the mother or teacher should remem- 
ber that order is comparative, not absolute. That which 
represents order to the child is not always order to the 
grown person. A little boy puts his blocks in order by 
throwing them higgledy-piggledy into their box, at great 
expense to his mother’s nerves, while his sister, with in- 
finite pains, washes her paint-box, leaving a multi-colored 
rag, stained basin, and smeared dress, to exhibit in triumph 
the bedraggled paints and dripping box. Two children 
prepare their nursery for company by arranging tiles and 
blocks in rows all over floor and window-sills. 

If the play-room be considered the workshop, we have 
a key to the judicious enforcement of order. The shoe- 
maker at his last, the carpenter at his bench, observe a 
certain order in disorder. The tools are left ready for 
work the next day. In like manner the child plays ;or 


works until dark perhaps, or until the mother’s voice bids 
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him leave his occupation. He creates with absorbed in- 
terest until the very last moment, and regretfully goes away, 
still plunged in the joy of inspiration, firmly convinced 
that he will return at the very first opportunity. In this 
case, if we find tools upon the table, chalk and eraser in 
place, even though the unfinished work face us in all its 
crudeness, we have what represents order to the child. 

An excellent rule of order, then, for nursery discipline 
is the placing and classing of objects according to their 
uses. Occasionally should come a clearing-up day when 
‘busy little hands make a point of putting to rights what 
absorbed play with neighbors’ children and the confusion 
incident to coming and going have made impossible of 
adjustment. A good plan is that which allows five or ten 
minutes between the ceasing of play and the leaving of the 
play-room, when the mother may say: “ It will be time for 
luncheon in a few minutes ; put away your toys.” This 
prepares the child for the sudden transition from Pegasus 
to earth (who has not heard children cry at the thump ?) ; 
but the mother, not the child, should watch the time. 

In so far as may be, each group of toys should have its 
proper home in the nursery. It is well-nigh impossible to 
preserve even comparative order unless conveniences are 
at hand. The chief treasures of the nursery, the books, 
should have their separate shelf, and care of them should 
be early taught. A set of play-shelves may contain mis- 
cellaneous toys, while we all know the wonderful hospi- 
tality of the doll’s house in admitting aristocrat and plebe- 
- jan alike. The blackboard should have an attachment for 
chalk and erasers (and the wise mother will not put all the 
chalk out at once). A large and well-defined corner for the 
clay-jars is economy in the end, and sand-table and clay- 
boards should share the quarters, for the well-being of each 
and all concerned. The special care of the nursery, in the 
way of sweeping, dusting, etc., should be left to attendants, 
or, what is better still, to mother and children working 
together, as so charmingly described by Miss Marwedel in 


her chapter on the nursery. Points of order not to be. 


neglected by the mother are the daily airing, heating, etc. 
Sometimes—and especially is this the case where many 
presents are received—a weeding-out process is necessary. 


This may be managed by the mother in several ways, and 


may be made of the highest altruistic value to the children, 
as in the selecting of toys to give away to others less 
favored than themselves. (Not alone at Christmas time 
are these acceptable. There are weary stages for dreary 
little hearts in between.) She may quietly discard what 
she knows has become rubbish, that is, has ceased to inter- 
est. We all know how much rubbish is carried in small 
pockets as treasure of utmost value. - There should be a 
waste-basket in every play-room, but its contents even may 
be saved from doing moral injury to the child by being 
carried down to cook to help start her fire. 

The nursery of very young children should be near the 
mother’s apartment. A devoted little mother who did not 
realize this built an ideal nursery for her little ones on the 
third floor, while her own room was on the second. The 
children could rarely be prevailed upon to play in it, but 
brought their engines and horses one at a time into their 
mother’s room. On such occasions the child should him- 
self return the playthings to their proper places, as here he 
infringes upon the rights of others. 

We know of a wise mother, who has no space for a 
nursery, who allows her two little girls a corner each in her 
own room for housekeeping. She praises and encourages 
the many crude attempts at decoration, and forbears com- 
plaint when the doll’s carriage, marking one partition, 
comes perilously near to the center of the room. One 
morning she returned from breakfast to find a general dis- 
order and commotion, and was told that the families were 
moving. By night order reigned once more, and the two 
households had changed places. 

When the letter without the spirit of order is enforced, 

dangers arise. The child’s growth is stunted rather than 
developed. That it may be lasting it must be a true growth 
from within. But if a desire for it be the chief aim instead 
of the foundation only, it is no longer the golden mean be- 
tween fussiness and untidiness. We may become too pre- 
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cise. So will our work deteriorate and lose life and liberty, 
and personal distress will reach the point of causing real 
unhappiness. 
Let us, then, instill an early feeling for order into the 
child’s being, so that when the press of life is upon him, 
it will have become unconsciously a habit, a genuine back- 
ground for conduct. To the man of business it will bring 
time, through time saved, to the housewife more blessings 
than tongue can tell, to the kitchen peace, to the parlor 
beauty, to the nursery serenity, to the inmates of the home 
comfort, and, may we add, to society unity, to the indi- 
vidual a kingdom. 
The poet’s pen, which “gives to airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name,” has thus defined order: 
? Not chaos-like together crushed and bruised, 
But, as the world, harmoniously confused, 
Where order in variety we see, | 
And where, though all things differ, all agree. . 


A Practical Professorship in 


Theological Seminaries 
By Ellsworth Bonfils 


Attention has been fixed with an almost feverish inter- 
est on the seminaries of our land within recent years. 
Without entering at all into the questions involved in at 
least several instances, it may not be untimely to go even 
further back, and inquire into the raison d’étre of the 
seminary. ‘The process may force upon us some sugges- 
tions as to improvements in their methods of work. 

The world is, in its ordinary unregenerate state, largely 
in error—error not only of living but of conception of life. 
If this be not true, then the coming of the Christ with his 
distinctive message was unnecessary. Because the leaven ~ 
of his teaching has not yet permeated the whole mass, 
much of the general condition of men remains unchanged 
from that of his day. If this be untrue, then theological 
seminaries have no excuse for their existence. But it zs 
true ; and the world is greatly in need of these machines 
designed to manufacture leaders and reformers. In an 
age which mercilessly applies the test of practicability to 
everything, it is plainly of the highest importance that the 
men who hold so indispensable a relation to the needs of 
the age should be just as practical as it is possible for men 
to be made. 

The managing boards and faculties of some of our 
leading institutions have been fully awake to this fact; as 
is evidenced in the founding of chairs of sociology and so 
forth. This article is written to suggest a still further 
advance in this direction ; especially since the very means 
adopted to make the finished product of the institution fit 
for his chosen vocation often stand in the way of spiritual | 
development to an extent modified in each instance only 
by the individuality of the student. This effect of curricula 
of seminaries has been noted oftentimes ; and many ear- 
nest men have on this account decried, though mistakenly, 
their very existence. 

It is plain that the seminary cannot to any large extent 
control the wisdom in the application of methods—the 
patience and tenderness of dealing—the natural ability to 
see, select, and apply the proper remedies for spiritual dis- 
tempers ; ali of which are a part of the Jersonal equipment 
of the preacher. But it may, by keeping in constant view 
the high spiritual calling of the minister, and by a thorough 
presentation of the best methods for treating spiritual dis- 
ease, aid largely in the development of latent traits ; espe- 
cially if he be furnished not merely with “tools,” but be given 
practical expositions of how to handle them. This latter 
is done to some extent in “ University Settlements’ and 
‘mission work ;” but the suggestion of this paper should 
be applied before students enter upon such work. | 

Two things should be impressed upon the student’s mind 
over and again. First, that the “weapons of our warfare 
are not of the flesh ;” and, second, that he is going into a 
‘ready-made ” world. When he goes forth to his life-work 
he will have thrust upon him phases of treatment of the 
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claims of Christianity that are more difficult of handling 
than absolute infidelity. The smallest community contains 
Agnostics, Universalists, Indifferentists, men who treat the 
Bible as the famous Gnostic handled the Gospel according 
to Luke, and so on, ad infinitum. What special training 
in-such matters has the seminary given the tyro in things 
- theological? The usual perfunctory treatment of “ Apolo- 
getics”’ and ‘‘ Pastoral Theology” does not get at the core 
of the matter. But are not these the very things that the 
minister of Christ is most frequently called upon to grapple 
with? “Supplementary reading ” does not cover the matter ; 
indeed, too much is taken for granted regarding it. 

Is it at all debatable that there rests a distinct obligation 
upon the seminary that it exercise a personal supervision 
over would-be “reformers,’’ and thoroughly and frequently 
test their fitness for practical work? In general, the best 
helper to one in doubt or trouble is the man who has ex- 
perienced a similar trial. Not that it is necessary for a 
minister to have been in the abyss or even on the brink of 
skepticism as a personal experience. But if he has had 
drilled into him the way doubting and indifferent men 
argue and evade and shift positions, and the thousand and 
one subterfuges of the dodging soul—if he has been 
‘drilled ”’ on just such points, his efficiency will be enhanced 
wonderfully. For example, the librarian of a large and in- 
fluential seminary told me that that famous work which had 
nearly wrecked the faith of Chalmers, ‘‘ Supernatural Re- 
ligion,” was kept off of the reference shelves for fear of its 
effect upon the beliefs of the average student! While 
- there was a measure of wisdom in this, it seems as though 
the manifest duty of the seminary is to teach such things, 
with their refutations, to the student; for ‘“ Supernatural 
Religion ” and such literature is not under lock and key in 
‘tthe world ; and the man whose faith cannot bear the test- 
ing of even the most skillfully presented infidelity is not the 
guide to the man perishing from contact with just such 
literature. 

The man engaged in busy parish work finds himself 
handicapped for time to “read up” on many things of 
which he feels the urgent need, and concerning the neglect 
of which in his years of preparation he can only sigh with 
a multitude in every walk of life, “It might have been!” 
Did the seminary have no responsibility in this regard? 
Much excellent work is done annually by students in their 
vacations and by graduates recently launched; much dam- 
age is frequently wrought by them also. Are the institu- 
tions that father these men not responsible for at least 
some of these errors? 

It cannot be recognized too often nor acted upon too 
frequently that men like and demand practical things in 
whatever walk of life. - Let the practical departments of 
theological training be pushed to the front—the “tools” 
of the ministry, and the best methods of use; even if in so 
doing the traditional departments suffer some curtailment. 

How shall this be brought about? The answer will of 
course ‘be modified or wholly controlled, in individual 
instances, by local opportunities and means at disposal. 
Courses of lectures are given annually at our leading insti- 
tutions by acknowledged. experts, upon subjects of indis- 
putable value; and they, no doubt, are productive of much 
good. But experience proves that their efficiency is limited 
in various ways—notably by the facts that attendance is 
usually optional, and by what may be termed their evan- 
escent character. As supplementary to permanent forms 
of more systematic work, they may be made of greater 
value than now pertains to them. The following sugges- 
tion may aid in the solution of the matter. 


Without any suspicion of invidious comparison between. 


and other time-honored chairs, let the seminaries in 
general have a chair which might be denominated the 
_“ Practical Professorship.”” ‘The incumbent would need to 
be a “picked man ”—one widely informed and of practi- 
cal experience. His contact with the students should be 
not desultory, but the regular contact of compulsory work 
extending over a large part of the course—if, indeed, not 
the whole of it. His themes, wisely adjusted to each 
other in point of sequence of time, should cover thorough 
training in the refutation of such attacks on Christianity 
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as those intellectually antipodal works, “ Supernatural 
Religion” and the writings of Ingersoll; special methods 
of meeting current arguments for Agnasticism, Universal- 
ism, and many other ‘‘isms;” as well as the new light 
thrown on difficult points by such scholars as Sayce. Espe- 
cially should he inculcate how best to apply the results 
of new light to spiritual difficulties, and so to meet the 
objections of those ‘“‘opposed to themselves.” While, as 
has been already said, he could not supply zatura/ defi- 
ciencies in students, he could frequently, by his suggestions 
and direct bestowal of facts, aid those under his charge to 
more successfully undertake particularly trying and diffi- 
cult work. 

Finally (to revert to the responsibility of the seminary 
in this regard), however this work be carried on, let it be a 
requirement that by the frequent test of the recitation- 
room and of ¢horough examinations, the authorities be 
posted as to the individual attainments of those whom they 
send out to be the leaders of the churches that repose con- 
fidence enough in them to look to them for their pastors 
and teachers. So may the — of the seminaries be 
more “apt to teach.” 


The Writer of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ” 
By Helen “Marshall North 


‘If I were condemned to a long period of seclusion,” 
says Alphonse Daudet, “and were allowed only one book to 
read, I would choose ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ ” 

Few libraries lack a well-worn copy of this wonderful 
romance. Speak of “man Friday” anywhere, and he is 
found to be a well-known friend. And all the details of 
life on the lonely island, the finding of footprints in the 
sand, the anxious looking for a sail on the horizon, and 
the final rescue, are actually lived through by all readers, 
young and old. 

The stery has been translated into French, Dutch, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and many ether languages. The Arabs are 
said to be especially fond of it. All sorts of editions, big 
and little, plain and handsome, have been published, but 
the end of the popularity of ‘ ‘Robinson Crusoe” seems as 
remote as ever. 

Who wrote * Robinson Crusoe ” ? 

In the ancient parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, London, © 
where Milton lies buried, there was born to an honest 
butcher and his wife, in the year 1661, a little child who 
was called Daniel Foe, afterwards written Defoe. The 


oes were humble, faithful people, devout Christians and 
conscientious parents. 


The little Daniel was required to study the Scriptures, 
and, a fear being abroad in the land that the Bible would 
be destroyed, the boy set himself to make a complete copy 
of the Scriptures, but gave it up, tired out, at the end of 
the Pentateuch. 

The academy at Newington Green, to which he. was sent 
in his fourteenth year to study for the ministry, was in 
charge of a very interesting teacher, a Mr. Charles Morton, 
who took especial pains to drill his pupils in the use of 
good English. Defoe seems to have been very happy at 
the academy. He was a quick, eager scholar, lively, merry, 
‘‘a bad hater, gentle-hearted, but unusually pugnacious.” 
Among his best friends was handsome young Timothy 
Crusoe, who afterwards became a minister, but his chief 
title to fame comes through the use of his name for the 
hero of his friend’s great story. 

On leaving school Defoe had no mind to go into the 
ministry, fearing that he could not be sufficiently independ- 
ent in the pulpit. And so we find him established in the 
hosiery business for several years, but living a very eager, 


restless, interesting life, going deeply into all political and 


religious discussions of the day, taking up cudgels in 
behalf of any cause or person that seemed to need defense, 
publishing political pamphlets by the. score, editing news- 
papers, and, of course, getting into trouble over and over 
again. 

Six different sovereigns came to the throne in Defoe’ s 
lifetime. Oliver Cromwell had died shortly before Defoe 
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was born. Then came Charles II., followed by James II. 
Then William and Mary were invited over to help the 
island kingdom olt of its difficulties, and later Queen 
Anne and two Georges. We find Defoe riding in the guard 
of honor at the coming of Queen Mary, and invited to assist 
in laying out Kensington Gardens, for all his life he was a 
great lover of flowers. But he was far enough from being 
a general court favorite, and his fearless pen brought him 
once to Newgate prison. And once, on account of the 
publication of a political pamphlet described as “‘ seditious 
and libelous,” he was condemned to stand in the pillory for 


several hours, and his pamphlet was burned by the common > 


hangman. But a great crowd of sympathizing friends 
gathered around him as he stood in the pillory, presenting 


him flowers and applauding him for his courage, so that. 


he did not feel disgraced by his punishment. 

About two hundred and fifty books and pamphlets were 
published by Defoe, who was a rapid and an easy writer 
and very quick to seize upon an idea. But he was a bad 
‘business manager, and so often in reverses that he says of 
himself: “ I have gone through a life of wonders, and am 
the subject of a vast variety of providences ; I have been 
fed more by miracle lijah when the ravens were his 
purveyors ; I have some time ago summed up the scenes 
-of my life in this distich : 

«¢ No man has tasted differing fortunes more, 
And thirteen times I have been rich and poor.” 


Defoe loved to wander about in order to hear and see all 


sorts of novel things, neglecting business for politics ; and 
‘for this andshis generally irregular though never disrepu- 
table ways his wife treated him to so many lectures that 
Defoe made.a vow of silence, and for twenty-eight years, 
‘from 1686 to 1714, he never spoke to her. 

Defoe’s love of fine clothes and of ostentation was quite 
remarkable, and at a certain town where he was in hiding 
‘from his enemies he was called the ‘“‘ Sunday gentleman,”’ 
"because once a week, on Sunday, he was seen in the streets 
‘dressed in fashionable attire, with a fine flowing wig, lacé 
ruffles, and a swinging sword by his side. 

But how came Defoe’s wonderful book to be written ? 

The.man whose adventures inspired the story of ‘ Robin- 
son ‘Crusoe ” was born while Defoe was a student at New- 
angton. His name was Alexander Selcraig or Selkirk, and 
the was a wild, restless fellow, who ran away to sea. As 
the result of a quarrel with his rough sea companions, he 
was left on a desolate island called Juan Fernandez, west 
of Chili. After remaining on the island for years, he escaped 
amd returned to England. Many people came to listen to his 
strange story, and with the others of course came wan- 
dering Defoe. The account touched Defoe’s lively fancy, 
and he obtained from Selkirk all his papers. Six or seven 
‘years later the story of “‘ Robinson Crusoe ” was written out 
‘Dy the trained hand of a man who had learned the best and 
purest Saxon English in his boyhood by studying the Bible 
and by diligent attention to Master Morton’s instructions, 
and whose love cf wandering about and of novel adventure, 
tong years of silence in his home, and close observation 
of life, had well fitted him for the production of a work 
that was soon to make his name known in all civilized 
‘countries. 

The London publishers were not eager to accept “‘ Robin- 
son” after it was written. Some one gives us a picture of 
‘Defoe going up and down the streets of London with the 
‘manuscript under his arm, visiting one book-shop after an- 
other without success. But finally a Mr. William Taylor 
accepted it, and on April 25, 1719, a book of 364 pages 
was issued with this title-page: 

Life and Strange Surprising Adventures. of Robinson 
‘Crusoe of York, mariner: who lived 8 and 20 years all 
alone on an Uninhabited Island on the coast of America, 


mear the mouth of the great River Oronoque: Having . 


been cast on Shore by Shipwreck, wherein all the Men 
ppertshed but himself. With an Account how he was at 
llast as strangely delivered by Pyrates. Written by him- 


self. London: Printed for W. Taylor at the Ship in Pater- 
noster Row, 17.49.” 

At once.the.town seized upon the charming story. A 
second edition of the book was called for within seventeen 
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days; a third twenty-five days later; and August 8 the 
fourth edition was given to the public. Everybody wanted 
to read it, and Mr. Taylor realized a fortune, though a small 
sum only is said to have fallen to Defoe. . 

In a few months the ready romancer had prepared a 
second volume called ‘“‘ The Further Adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe.” 

Some idea of the quaint, romantic style of this second 
volume, which is now seldem read, may be gained from this 
quotation: An English merchant says to Crusoe, “ If you 
will put £1,000 to my £1,000, we will hire a ship here, the 
first we can get to our minds. You shall be captain, I’ll 
be merchant, and we'll go a trading voyage to China; for 
what should we stand still for? The whole world is in 
motion, rolling round; all the creatures of God, heavenly 
bodies and earthly, are busy and diligent: why should-we 
be idle? There are no drones in the world but men: why 
should we be of that number ?” 7 

Defoe died in 1731. His last days were as troubled 
and unhappy as might have been expected from a life so 
uncertain and irregular. 

In a lodging-house to which he had wandered, quite 
alone and uncared-for, died, at the age of seventy, the old 
man who had been so large a part of the age in which 
he lived, and whose name will not be suffered to fade 
from the memory of man so long as the English language 
is spoken. He was patient in his sufferings, always 
benevolent, religious, and high-minded. 

A very interesting life of Defoe has been written by Mr. 
Thomas Wright, the Principal of Cowper School, Olney. 


A Winter Evening Recreation 
By Alice M. Kellogg 


An invitation to an artist’s studio bore the mystical words “ Histor- 
ical Pictures.” What these were, and how they figured in an evening © 
devoted to sociability, proved the truth of the maxim, “The best way 
to be entertained is to entertain yourself.” 

Each guest was provided with a pencil and a card on which were a 
row of numbers, 1 up to 24, with a blank space at the right of each 
figure to be filled in with the names of the pictures. An easel was set 
up and a sheet of drawing-paper affixed to a board. Then some one 
present was asked to draw with crayon his conception of a well-known 
historical event, the others to guess what it was and enter it on their 
lists against No.1. A list of subjects for the pictures had been pre- 
pared beforehand by the hostess, and each person’s card, besides his 
name and list of numbers, bore the title that he was expected to illus- 
trate when his sheet of paper was placed upon the easel. As partners 
had been chosen by colored ribbons, the difficulty of composing a 
suitable exposition of the historical scene, and of deciding upon the sig- 
nificance of others’ attempts, became a matter of merry consultation. 

“ Dick Whittington and his Cat ” was not long a matter of doubt 
when the artist introduced some bells into the church tower; “ Robert 
Bruce and the Spider ” was all but given up when depicted as a mediz- 
val knight bending anxiously over a modern frying-pan ; “ Paul Revere’s 
Ride” called out some quotations from the poem; “ Joan of Arc” was 
parodied from Le Page’s celebrated painting as eating an apple under 
a tree; a round of applause greeted the appearance of two chickens: 
quarreling over their food when it was known to be the “ Diet of 
Worms ;” King Alfred in crown and gown was discovered in the act 
of rolling out his cakes with a rolling-pin, and this feat was instantly 
dubbed as “ Cook’s Discovery.” 

Other titles that made especial hits on this occasion through their 
interpretation (or misinterpretation) were “ The Battle of the Monitor 
and Merrimac,” “ Rome Saved by the Geese,” “ William Tell,” “Cap- 
tain John Smith Saved by Pocohontas,” “ Boston Tea-Party,” “ Will- 


“The Death of Cesar,” “ Landing of the Pilgrims,” and “ Diogenes 
Hunting for an Honest Man.” 

When the last drawing was finished and its title guessed at and 
written down, the cards were gathered in and scored up by a committee. 
Two prizes were given to the two having the largest number of correct 
names, and as consolation to the two who had the smallest lists, a box 
of dates and a child’s history were bestowed. 

In describing this entertainment as having taken place in an artist’s 
studio—which means unique accessories and a charm that goes only 
with artistic surroundings—the writer does not limit the enjoyment of 
a repetition to like conditions. Nor need an evening spent in. this 
manner depend for its success upon the presence of professional artists. 
In almost every gathering nowadays there is a small proportion who 
have more or less facility in drawing, and while this would serve to 
give point to the efforts at delineation, the attempts of others, not 
enrolled even as amateurs, would furnish much of the zest and 
amusement. 

But should the composition of historical pictures prove beyond the 
reach of ordinary powers, a good substitute is the drawing of animals. 
Under the guise of spending an evening with a menagerie, I have seen 
carried out in other particulars the ideas used in “ Historical Pictures ” 
with as pleasing results. } 
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An Idyll under Napoleon ' 


“An “Idyll under Napoleon” is the appropriate sub-title 
of M, Albert Pulitzer’s ‘‘ The Romance of Prince Eugene,” 
translated from the French by Mrs B. M. Sherman. The 
work appears in two-volumes, clearly printed on fine paper, 
well bound and adequately illustrated. It is a relief, on 
turning td the end of the second volume, to find that an 
ample index is not lacking. Mrs. Sherman’s translation 
is a good one. 
tions of more genuine and lasting standard worth. It is 
so because it unites the historical and the poetic in no 
common degree. In his preface, M. Pulitzer tells us that 
in glancing over the memoirs and correspondence of 
Prince Eugene, published many years ago, he read with 
great pleasure the letters addressed by the Prince to his 

wife, born the Princess-Royal of Bavaria, letters which 
reveal one of the most charming love-stories that history 
has given us. M. Pulitzer justly thinks that the romantic 
side of the Prince’s character is worthy of being shown to 
the world. He therefore disentangles from the letters 
much of their technical military reports and much of the 
war news; as he says, these things throw no light on the 
heart-sufferings of the charming Princess, menaced with 
the loss of her husband on the plains of Germany, in the 
gorges of the Tyrol, or the snows of Russia. Pleasant and 
exemplary as is the account of Prince Eugene’s private life, 
it.is even more valuable as an account of the Prince’s public 
career, and incidentally of part of Napoleon’s. The latter, 
as stepfather to Eugene, nursed no bitterness towards him 
or Hortense because they had opposed their mother’s 
second marriage. On the contrary, Napoleon had for 
Eugene nearly always only loyal family affection in equal 
measure with admiration for his precocity as a boy— 
abundantly justifying his military career—for his great 
administrative ability as a man, for his popularity in Italy, 
for his wise patronage of arts and sciences, and for the 
excellence of his personal character. Aside from gratify- 
ing Josephine, it is not surprising that the Emperor named 
Eugene heir presumptive to the crown of Italy. 

The chapter dealing with the campaign of 1809 gives us 
an admirable picture of the course of events in the south 
of Europe. More interesting to most readers, however, is 
the suceeeding chapter, in which we read of Napoleon’s 
divorce, Josephine’s resistance, Eugene’s intervention and 
disinterestedness. The consequences of that divorce were 
indeed grave for the young Viceroy of Italy. He saw a 
double throne vanishing into thin air. Yet, far from dis- 
playing any animosity towards the Emperor, he consecrated 
himself with more zeal than ever to the cares of his king- 
dom. Napoleon, with brutal lack of recognition or deli- 
cacy, commanded him to repair to Paris to assist at the 
betrothal of the Emperor with a woman who was to take 
the place of a dearly loved mother. Napoleon now named 
_ him also heir to the Grand Duchy of Frankfort, but Eugene 
refused to consider the thrones of Sweden and of Poland. 
Then came the great Russian campaign, with Eugene’s 
glorious réle in the battle of Moscow and the misery of the 
retreat. The Prince became Commander-in-Chief of the 
Grand Army, and returned to Italy. No sooner had he 
tasted family joy once more than. he must needs be off 
again, this time to Illyria and Austria. The defection in 


Bavaria gave the Princess a chance to show that she was 
worthy of her hero-husband. Eugene had scornfully re- 


fused every temptation to waver in his allegiance. When 
Princess Augusta learned that her father had judged it 
necessary to pass over to the enemy, at the risk of finding 
himself face to face with his son-in-law on the battle-field, 
_ She did not hesitate a moment between family ties and those 
of love andhonor. , Her resolution was the more meritori- 
ous from the fact that Bavaria alone could assure her chil- 
dren’s future. We all know the subsequent history, the 
unjust suspicions of Eugene, his victory on the Mincio, 
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Napoleon’s defeat and abdication. Eugene then bade 
farewell to his Italians. He could justly say, “I have ex- 
perienced all that is sweetest to man’s heart, the affection . 
and recognition of a people united to a conscience without 
reproach.” He retreated to Munich and then to Paris, 
where Louis XVIII. gave him a friendly welcome, but 
where one great event now overwhelmed him, his mother’s 
death. Her children had given her lifelong devotion, and 


_ their names are fitly linked with hers on the tomb in Rueil 


Church : 
TO JOSEPHINE 
EUGENE HORTENSE 


Then followed the Hundred Days, but they meant no 
triumph for Eugene. He was no longer the puissant con- 
queror, the beloved Viceroy ; he was only the anxious 
father, endeavoring to disentangle his children’s fate from 
the chaos of defeat. Then came Napoleon’s exile and 
finally his death ; then Eugene’s illness and death. With 
that latter event the most noble, valiant, and generous 
man of the Napoleonic era passed away, another Prinz 
Eugen der edle Ritter. Murat, Ney, Napoleon himself, had 
gone, but in reading M. Pulitzer’s pages we learn as never 
before that the finest figure of all was Eugene’s. 


Ricci’s Correggio’ 


The life of Correggio, written by Corrado Ricci, and 
translated by Florence Simmonds, takes a leading place 
among the larger holiday books of the year. It is a great 
credit to the publishers as well as to the author. There 
are thirty-seven full-page plates and one hundred and 
ninety text illustrations, of the places where the artist lived 
and painted, his own supposed portraits and those of the 
men with whom he came in contact, all the works by him 
of which we have any knowledge, and several of those of 
his scholars. This is the first book on Correggio which 
has been completely illustrated by photographs from origi- 
nals, including his splendid frescoes, hitherto knowa only 
by engravings. Some of the photographs are those famil- 
iar and always welcome ones taken by Brogi and Alinari, 
of Florence, Braun, of Paris, and others. More notewor- 
thy even than our old favorites are the illustrations of pic- 
tures by Correggio at Hampton Court, and those owned. 
by the Duke of Wellington, Lord Ashburton, and others, 
which have been specially photographed, and are here re- 
Most noteworthy of all, of 
course, is the fine text itself. It is a text which has long 
been needed. In spite of Pungileoni and Julius Meyer, we 
have had no really satisfactory biography of Correggio or 
comment on his works. Vassari, in his “ Vite,” left an 
interesting but untrustworthy record of Correggio, but no 
contemporary of the great painter has given us any account 
of him, not even Ariosto, the friend of the Lords of Cor- 
The writings of Baldinucci, Mengs, and Tira- 
boschi are ludicrously inadequate. 

The present work undertakes a scientific examination of 
Correggio’s works, corrects their chronology, and adds 
those pictures which recent research (by Morelli, Richter, 
Tschudi, and others) has restored to the master, rejecting 
those unacceptable to modern criticism. Of course the 
life of the master forms the background. Signor Ricci 
prefaces all by an essay on the Renaissance in the Emilia, 
in which we read about the horrors of the Middle Ages 
and the revival of culture as they affected the great fam- 
ilies—the Bentivogli of Bologna, the Pico family at Miran- 
dola, the Rossi at Parma, etc. This is a chapter which 
might have come out of Symonds’ s ‘“ Renaissance in Italy.” 
Signor Ricci now narrows his observation to the Lords of 
the town of Correggio and to the Allegri family. Why, by 
the way, could not the family name have been immortalized 
instead of the name of the town? Then follows an ex- 
tremely interesting account of Correggio’s masters. But 
Antony Allegri, of Correggio, was soon to break away from 
the artists in his town and the Ferrarese school of painting 
to Mantua and to the influence of the severe and solemn 


7 Ap ntonio Allegri da Correggio: His Life, His Friends, and His Time. By 
Corrado Ricci. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $12. 
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Mantegna. .Here many early pictures were completed. 
Then came the Parma period, the golden age of the artist, 
whose glorious remains may be seen in frescoes in the 
Camera di San Paolo, in San Giovanni Evangelista, in the 
Cathedral, and elsewhere in Parma. These frescoes form 
Correggio’s great claim to immortality;but-most of us when 
in Italy have been too lazy or too ignorant to go to Parma ; 
we have been content with such easel-pictures of Correggio 
as we might observe in the great cities of Europe which are 
also art centers—Milan, Florence, Rome, London, Paris, 
Madrid, Dresden, Berlin, Munich. In their galleries we have 
of course noticed the two strongly marked sides of Correg- 
gio’s painting—the religious pictures and the mythological ; 
on the one hand, the Madonnas and great altar-pieces, and 
on the other the “‘ Antiope,” the “ Education of Cupid,” 
the “Io,” the “ Danaé,” the ‘‘ Leda,” and the rest. The 
chapters dealing with these two sides of the Correggio work 
are full of interest, but are not really so valuable to the 
student of art as is the superb chapter in which we read 
of Correggio’s personality, school, composition, subjects, 
drawing, chiaroscuro, light, color, intuitive sense of fore- 
shortening, tumultuous grouping, religious feeling joined 
to sensuousness and even to sensuality. Signor Ricci 
cleverly shows us how real an affinity existed between Cor- 
reggio and Leonardo, Correggio and Giorgione, Correggio 
and Lotto. A valuable catalogue of Correggio’s works and 
an ample index appropriately close this fine work, which, 
both in text and illustration, leaves little to be desired. 

The transfer ot the Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant to the 
keeping of The Century Company (New York) has been marked 
by the appearance of that notable work in a new edition, which 
bears evidence in all respects of the taste, the judgment, and the 
mechanical facilities which are at the service of that great pub- 
lishing house. The new edition is issued in two substantial vol- 
umes, tastefully made, admirably printed, with interesting illus- 
trations, and with the addition of several features which properly 
find their place in a final edition. Among these is the marginal 
annotation, undertaken, Mr. F. D. Grant tells us in his preface, 
“with a view to supplementing the personal narrative by refer- 
ences, not only to some of the books with which the author 
refreshed his memory before entering upon and during his auto- 
biographical labors, but also, to a limited extent, to works in 
which fuller details may be found concerning incidents which 
were necessarily briefly treated by General Grant.” The official 
records of the War of the Rebellion have been largely cited, and 
from Confederate sources important additions have also been 
made. Short notes of a biographical character have been sup- 
plied in order to identify some of the persons spoken of in the 
narrative, to indicate the relation between them and the writer 
of the autobiography, and to suggest the military training, experi- 
ence, and rank of many of the authors mentioned in the text. 
A complete index has also been added. Upon the quality of 
the work itself it is unnecessary to make any comment. It is a 
‘permanent addition, not only to the historical capital of the 
country, but also to its literature. 


There is no pause, apparently, in the Napoleonic literature ; 
on the contrary, the current steadily deepens and broadens. 
There have been this season several publications dealing, not 
with the great Napoleon, but with his nephew, whom Victor 
Hugo called “ Napoleon the Little.” Among the most inter- 
esting of these in a light and gossipy but entirely dignified 
Style is Miss Anna M. Bicknell’s Life in the Tuileries under 
the Second Empire. (The Century Company, New York.) These 
personal recollections of Napoleon the Third and the Empress 
Eugénie first appeared in chapters in the “ Century Magazine,” 
where they were widely read, not only because of the interest of 
the subject, but because of their easy and entertaining style. 
Miss Bicknell’s view of the royal personages described is most 
generous—so generous that it will evoke wide dissent; but it is 
pleasant, after so much criticism of both Emperor and Empress, 
to come upon a book which emphasizes their gentler and more 
attractive characteristics. There is no doubt of the sincerity of 
the writer, nor of her opportunities of observation. Her conclu- 
sions are the result of that observation, and the book has a 
historical value because it presents a view which many more 
serious historians could not, in the nature of things, secure. No 
one will form his ultimate judgment of Napoleon on the basis 
of Miss Bicknell’s account, but that account throws very inter- 
esting side-lights on the character of a man who was for a long 
time an enigma. The volume is, moreover, extremely entertain- 
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ing, and the publishers have given it a sumptuous setting, with 
profusion of illustrations and general beauty of form. 


Mr. Noah Brooks had very unusual opportunities of getting 
the best kind of material for such a work as his Washington in 
Lincoln’s Time. (The Century Company, New York.) He was 
in the city during the whole period; he had a familiar acquaint- 
ance with many of the chief actors in the great drama, and, above 
all, he was on intimate terms with the central figure. Added to 
these qualifications is his practical experience as a writer, which 
has been very considerable, and which has made him master of 
a very interesting way of stating things. He describes the cap- 
ital as a camp; he gives familiar sketches of Lincoln during 
the various trying experiences of the war; portraits of Chase 
and Grant, and of other leading men of the period; an 
account of the two National conventions which met in war-times ; 
he recalls the period of Lincoln’s re-election and the spirit in 
which the President took it; and he describes with a reverent 
hand the close of his great career and the last grand review 
which formally marked the termination of the war. The book 
is eminently readable and has historical interest. It is the kind 
of book which not only entertains the contemporary reader but 
which furnishes the future historian with the best kind of ma- 
terial. 


Social Theory: A Grouping of Social Facts and Principles. 
By John Bascom. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) This 
volume has the intellectual strength and breadth that come from 
strength and breadth of conscience. It is the work of a moral- 
ist, not the work of an economist with a love of justice and 
righteousness. The author has studied the literature of political 
economy, and, still more, the working of moral and social and 
economic forces about him, and the volume in which he presents 
his conclusions is more full of practical wisdom than of scien- 
tific knowledge. There is no part of it to which a specialist will 
turn for information respecting his specialty. But there is also 
no part of it not relating to his specialty which he will not find full 
of weighty suggestion. The author’s moral sympathies have 
made him study sympathetically the present-day movements that 
aim at the material elevation of the masses and the moral eleva- 


tion of the whole people, while his scholarship has made him 


familiar with all the objections to the proposed reforms. -The 
result is a strong volume on the side of reform. 


A book which has excited no small discussion among scholars, 
and which constitutes a very interesting contribution to literary 
history, is Domenico Comparetti’s Vergz/ in the Middle Ages. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) The scholarly professor at the 
University of Florence gives in this volume an account of the 
curious collection of fables which gathered about Vergil during 
the Middle Ages, when he appeared not only as a poet, but asa 
fully developed magician. Various explanations of the origin of 
these stories have been offered, and among them that contained 
in this volume. That theory is perhaps, on the whole, as prob- 
able as any which has been advanced, and yet there are very 
grave objections to it, founded mainly on the lack of evidence for 
its support. It has been vigorously attacked and it has been 
energetically defended. In the theory the student of literature 
and the lover of Vergil need have no very great interest, but in 
the story of the strange vicissitudes through which the fame of 
Vergil passed he must have the deepest interest. ($2.50.) 


A very pretty book of the season, so far as illustration and | 
autobiography are concerned, is the volume which contains the 
Stories of the Wagner Operas, by H. A. Guerber. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York.) The author of this popular account 
of the great mythology with which the most illustrious of recent 
composers dealt has already had a considerable experience in 
handling such material. “The Myths of Greece and Rome” 
and the «« Myths of Northern Lands” are both books which show 
industry and intelligence. In this volume the story of the myths 
which the world has come to know so well through the operas of 
Wagner are told in narrative form, with a good deal of interest- 
ing information as to the manner in which Wagner approached ~ 
his themes, and the circumstances under which he worked them 
out. 


Mr. Frank Rinder has made in O/d-World Japan: Legends of 
the Land of the Gods, a volume which is not only entertaining 
for young people, but which is worthy of serious attention by older 
readers, since it is substantially a contribution to the exposition 
and illustration of Japanese mythology and folk-lore. Japanese 


life, thought, and speech are saturated with mythology and . 
fable to a very uncommon degree, and this volume gives the 
Western reader a bit of the background against which the civili- 
zation of to-day has been organized. The editor has made his 
selection of tales rather with reference to beauty and charm of 
incident and color than to any plan of completely interpreting 
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Japanese folk-lore. The book is beautifully made, with sag 
full-page illustrations by Mr. T. H. Robinson. (Macmillan 
Co., New York.) 


Since noticing the publication by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston, of “*‘ Sacred and Legendary Art,” in the handsome 
new edition of Mrs. Jameson’s works, Legends of the Ma- 


donna, Legends of the Monastic Orders, and Memoirs of 


Italian Painters have appeared in this last form, and are wel- 


come volumes in that they give us the interesting notes of Estelle 


_ M. Hurll, which in many cases correct Mrs. Jameson’s more 
limited knowledge. The authorship of each work of art men- 
tioned is changed often enough to startle one who is not an art 
critic: the present locality of a large number of paintings is not 
the same as in Mrs. Jameson’s day, and there are certain modern 
works, if not exactly “worthy to be classed with them,” at all 
events interesting in the light of such comparison. 


Whatever may be thought of the late Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton as a critic of technical art, as a critic of the art-spirit he 
must take high rank, and though he ranks below Mr. Ruskin, he 
writes in the same delightfully lofty vein, not always attained by 
those whose criticisms are more scientific. We have already 
noticed the reappearance of the “Painting in France” and 
«¢ Contemporary French Painters ” this autumn; we have now to. 
announce that of /magination in Landscape Painting (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston). The book is excellently printed and is not 
too large in size, but the illustrations might have been improved. 
They are often landscapes by Claude, Ruysdael, Turner, Con- 
stable, Salvator Rosa, Wilson, and others. 


The versatile Mr. Andrew ‘Lang, who has had a great experi- 
ence as an editor of fairy tales, and whose red, blue, green, and 


yellow fairy books are so well known, has tried his hand at the 


writing of fairy tales of his own: My Own Fairy Book (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York) is devoted largely to the annals 
of the kingdom of Pantouflia, and the character of those annals 
is indicated by the fact that the crest of the reigning house was 
a dormouse dormant, and its motto “ Anything for a quiet life.” 
The editor gives a humorous incident in the history of the 
reigning house which very well illustrates its character. Mr. 
Lang is always bright and clever, though he is not always so 
successful in producing fairy tales as in editing them. . 


The Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry, comprising poems from 
famous writers, English and American, compiled by Mr. Henry 
T. Coates (H. T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia). finds place among 
the holiday books of the year. The work is divided into poems of 
the home and the fireside, of infancy and childhood, of memory 


and retrospection, of love, of patriotism, of nature, of the sea, of 


places, of sentiment, historical poems, and personal poems. 
There is legendary, ballad, moral, didactic, fantastic, humorous, 
and satirical poetry. There are also “ psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
songs.” Mr. Coates’s wide acquaintance with poetry is abun- 
dantly shown under all these heads. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co., New York, have made a very pretty 
volume, harmonious with their taking editions of “ Rip Van 
Winkle,” “ Our Village,” and “ Cranford,” illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson and other well-known artists, of Miss Mitford's Coun- 
ztry Stories ; a collection of sketches and stories which bring out 
very delightfully the characteristics of the author of “Our Vil- 
lage.” The illustrations are by George Morrow, and show care- 
ful study of the text and of the old-time persons and manners 


who appear in the text. 


Part VII. of Bibliographica has appeared, and is a worthy 
addition to its predecessors... No more superb example of typog- 
raphy has been issued than we find in this magazine of bibli- 
ography. The contributors to this number are Mr. J. W. Brad- 
ley, Mr. W. H. Allmett, Sir Maunde Thompson, Mr. Russell 
Martineau, Mr. A. W. Pollard, and Mr. Ernest Dressel North. 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are the publishers. | 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies has been issued in more forms 
than almost any other book of modern times, but it is safe to 
Say that it has never been more attractively brought out than in 
the Elia Series, now coming from the press of Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons (New York). 
leather, with tasteful stamping, and is most attractive both to 
the eye and the hand. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) are bringing out, 
under the title of Fly-Leaves Series, a number of choice books 
in very attractive form. The volumes are small in size, printed 


from attractive type, bound in leather. Calverle)’s Verses and - 


_ £ly-Leaves, Thackeray’s Vovels by Eminent Hands, and 
Bayard Taylor’s Echo Club have already found place in this 
very pretty series. 
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Literary Notes 


—One of Lord Dufferin’s favorite stories is of the time when 
he accosted Disraeli in the lobby of the House of Commons and 
asked him to recommend a novel. ‘‘ When I want to read a 
novel,” said the author of “ Endymion,” “ I write one.” : 

—Excepting Bjérnson and Ibsen, Norway’s foremost drama- 
tist is Gunnar Heiberg, and it has been said that, save Haupt- 
mann and Maeterlinck, there is no other contemporary writer 
for the stage who so audaciously chooses his own course. 

—The Christmas number of the “ Book-Buyer” is, as usual, 
brilliant with illustration and comprehensive in its treatment of 
the books of the season. Among the contributors this year are 
Messrs. Page, Martin, Harris, Carman, Henderson, Hitchcock, 
Mabie, Cox, Mrs. Sangster, and General Wallace. 

—‘ The attitude of a section of the public,” says the London 
“ Literary World,” “is quite sufficient to discourage all except the 
most robust from straying into the pathway of humor.” An old 
Kirriemuir resident is reported to have once said: “I’m sure I 
canna see hoo Jamie Barrie ever thocht o’ writin’ books, for his 
father was a rale decent weel-daein’ man.” 

— We read that the late Dr. Jowett once said to Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward: “ We shal] come in the future to teach almost en- 
tirely by biography. We shall begin with the life that is-most 
familiar to us, ‘ The Life of Christ,’ and we shall more and moze 
put before our children the great examples of persons’ lives so 
that they shall have from the beginning heroes and friends in 
their thoughts.” 

—The author of “A Prisoner of Zenda,” Anthony Hope 
Hawkins (Anthony Hope), is still a very young man. He was 
born in Hackney in 1863. His first book was “A Man of 
Money,” published in 1889 at his own expense. It was not.a 
financial success, but it is interesting to note that its recent pub- 
lication has made ample amends for its first reception. His sec- 
ond book, “Father Stafford,” published in 1890, was also a 
financial failure. “ Mr. Wick’s Widow,” published in 1892, was 
more successful, and the following year saw “A Change of 
Heart” and “ Half a Hero.” Then came the “ Prisoner of 
Zenda,” and Anthony Hope’s reputation was established. The 
play founded on the last-named novel has created a renewed de- 


“mand for the book, and it is now having a greater sale than ever. 


—The December issue of the “ Bookman” is a Christmas 
number, not by reason of any special and arbitrary reference to 
the season, but on account of the large variety of topics pre- 
sented and the general interest of the number. It is issued in 
a striking cover, with a design the merit of which all book- 
lovers will perceive at a glance. Under the head of New 
Writers there is an interesting photograph of Owen Wister. 
Besides the London and Paris letters, and the usual reviews and 


‘book notes, there are: a chat with Miss Ethel Reed; an account 


of the Early American Almanac ; a very interesting report of a 
visit to Drumtochty; portraits of some of the candidates for the 
English laureateship, with comments on the men. The subject 
of the second article in the series of * Living Critics” is Mr. 
Mabie. The “ Bookman” is happy in its combination of the 
news element with the quality and spirit of a literary journal. | 
—Apropos of “ Trilby,” the New York “ Tribune ” informs us 
that it was not a Frenchman, but a Belgian—Léon Montenacken 
—who wrote those pathetic and often-quoted verses : 
La vie est vaine: 
Un peu d’amour, 
Un peu de haine... 
Et puis—bon jour ! 
La vie est bréve : 
Un peu d’espoir, 
Un peu de réve... 
Et puis—bon soir! 
Perhaps M. Montenacken found the suggestion for them in 
De Musset’s rhymes : 
La vie passe vite ; 
Comme un nuage 
Le cceur s’agite 
Dans un orage. 
La vie passe vite ; 
Un pauvre espoir, 
Quelque merite, 
Puis—au revoir! 
Better,the ‘“ Tribune ” thinks, than the Belgian’s original is Mr. 
Du Maurier’s adaptation : 
A little work, a little play, © 
To keep us going—and so, good-day ! 
A little warmth, a little light, 
Of love’s bestowing—and so, good-night ! 


A little fun to match the sorrow 
Of each day’s growing—and so, good-morrow ! 


_A little trust that when we die 
We reap our sowing! Andso, good-by! 
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A few weeks ago we stated in this 
department the origin and object of 
| the Federation of Churches and 
Christian Workers in New York City. The public meeting to 
which we alluded has just been held in Association Hall. The 
Rev. Dr. Anson P. Atterbury presided. He explained the objects 
of the work to be to infuse into the minds of the poor a higher 
standard of living and to draw together all denominations in an 
enlargement of the work of charity. More than one hundred 
churches from the different denominations have promised to co- 
operate in this undertaking. Work is to be begun in the Fif- 
teenth Assembly District, which has a dense population and few 
_ churches. Among the speakers at the meeting were the Rev. 
W. H. P. Faunce and the Rev. Dr. H. A. Stimson. Others 
present were: the Rev. Drs. R. R. McBurney, Henry M. Saun- 
ders, and David H. Greer; Seth Low, William E. Dodge, Charles 
S. Harrower, and L. C. Warner. 


Federation for Christian 
Work 


The Baptist Temple erected on the site 
of the old Tabernacle, corner of Third 
Avenue and Schermerhorn Street, Brook- 
lyn, has just been dedicated. It is a fine building of brick and 
stone, and is supplied with every comfort and convenience and 
complete equipment for modern church work. And, best of all, 
it is dedicated free from debt. The Temple has a seating capac- 
ity of over two thousand, and its sloping floors give to every 
seat a view of the platform. The seats are individual chairs, 
numbered, and furnished with hat and coat racks. The trustees 
have devised a novel plan for meeting the running expenses of 


The Baptist Temple 
in Brooklyn 


the church. The chairs are to be rented at a minimum price of. 


fifteen cents a Sunday. The church has about seven hundred 
and fifty members, every one of whom will rent at least one sit- 


ting, and a large number of them several more. There are fully © 


as many more who attend the church services regularly although 
not members. 
from this source, and it is expected that, including the collections, 
the income will reach $20,000 a year. This will provide for all 
expenses, pastor’s salary, care of the building, and incidentals. 
The pastor, the Rev. Cortland Myers, has been preaching to 


congregations of twelve hundred in the morning and two thou- 


sand at the evening services in the Academy of Music. Special 
evangelistic services are being held in the Temple during this 
week. 


The Oakland (Cal.) Institute of Applied 
Christianity has taken hold of the social 
problem in the right spirit, and is bound 
to do much toward its solution in that locality. This Institute 
was organized during Professor George D. Herron’s visit to the 
Pacific coast last April. It has over two hundred members, 
representing various social conditions and a considerable range 
of opinion on the social problem. Its purpose, as stated in its 
constitution, is “ the study of the teachings of Christ and their 
application to modern society,” and no one not in accord with 
this purpose is eligible for membership. The President of the 
Institute is the Rev. Wiiliam Rader, of Oakland. The nation- 
alities of the world are drawn toward the Pacific coast, and the 
cities of that region are peculiarly open to the danger of extreme 
Socialistic thinking and to the vagaries of the Anarchist. There 
is therefore felt to be especial need of an applied Christianity. 
The Institute meets weekly during the year, and its expenses 
are met by voluntary contributions. The topics for its discus- 
sions this year are: “Christianity the Teachings of Christ ;” 
“Man, an Intelligent Being, the Constituent Element of the 
State ;” “ The State the Political Expression of the Organic 
Life of the Nation.” There have been papers on “ Unearned 
Wealth ” and “ Theories of the State ;” on “ Theocracy,” “ Mon- 
archy,” “ Aristocracy,” “ Democracy,” “‘ The Nation an Organ- 
ism,” and “ The Laws of Social Development ;” also on “ The 
Equitable Ends of the State,” “ The Historic Christ,” and “ Man 
and Land.” Under the general head of Man papers were read 
on “ Heredity,” “ Family Relations,” “ Education,” “ Religion,” 
«Economic Conditions,” and “ Political Organization ;” with 
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supplemental papers on “ Evolution and Social Progress,” and 
“State Employment of the Unemployed.” Papers upon the 
practical working principles of reform are now being discussed. 
Under this are treated “The Realization of Democracy,” “ The 
Referendum,” “Proportional Representation,” “ Equal Suf- 
frage,” “ Government Ownership of Railways,” and “ State Con- 
trol of Monopolies ;” with supplemental papers on “ The Liquor 
Traffic,” ‘* Money Monopolies,” and “ The Sin of Usury.” 
Among the prominent speakers this year are Congressman J. G. 
Maguire and Professor Le Conte of the California State Univer- 
sity. We condense the above from an article in a recent num- 
ber of the “ Kingdom” by the Rev. Mr. Rader. Concerning 
the aim of the Institute Mr. Rader says: ‘“ The exaltation of 
Christ, rather than any particular school or scheme, is the aim . 
of the Institute, and there is no danger in such a movement. 
while it is anchored to the Sermon on the Mount and to the 
person of Christ. It affords an opportunity for the clergy to 
understand the masses and for the masses to understand the 
clergy, and it assists both in a better estimate of the teachings 
of Christ and the Gospel of practical righteousness.” - 


Professor George D. Herron, of 
Iowa College, has lately been 
lecturing in Boston. He has ad- 
dressed every sort of audience, from the students of Harvard © 
gathered in the hall of the new Art Building to the Socialists in 
a fourth-floor room on Harrison Avenue. He preached at the 
Mount Vernon Congregational Church, at the Tremont Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at the Prospect Street Congrega- 
tional Church in Cambridge, and at the Unitarian church of 
which Dr. Edward Everett Hale is pastor. He gave a course 
of five lectures on “ The Social Nature of Religion ” at Shaw- 
mut Congregational Church. These lectures were listened to by 
a large and representative audience, which included many of 
those who are actively interested in all that is best in the life of 
the city. ‘ Professor Herron,” writes a correspondent of The 


Professor Herron in Boston 


Outlook, “ made a deep impression upon all who heard him by 
‘his profound and searching application of the Gospel to current 


life. While there was some exaggeration, still Professor Her-. 
ron’s manner was calm and restrained. Though he pointed 


out existing evils, still the burden of his message was an appeal 


to positive and courageous action toward a better social order. 
As at other places where Professor Herron has spoken, there 
was a good deal of difference of view about his teaching among 
good and wise people, but from no quarter did there appear 
that stern opposition with which his teaching has often been 
met. To many Professor Herron’s message has been a stirring 
call to a renewed personal consecration and a higher spirituab 
life.” 


Probably few of our readers are 
familiar with the branch of City 
Mission work carried on by the 
Episcopalians in lower New York among the Italian population. 
We condense the account given in a recent number of the 
* Churchman.” The Church of San Salvatore is situated in 
North Mulberry Street, near Bleecker, and is the only church in 
the city which is conducted by an Italian churchman and sup- 
ported in the interest of the Italian population. New York 
City contains one hundred thousand of the half-million Italians 
in the United States, and a very small proportion of this number 
receive any religious ministration whatever. Seven years ago 
this property was purchased by Catherine. Lorillard Wolfe from 
St. Philip’s congregation, and since that time San Salvatoré 
has carried on a steady and ever-increasing work for the Italians. 
Its present pastor is the Rev. Alberto Pace, a native of Naples, 
and formerly a Roman Catholic. The congregation now num 
bers one hundred and fifty communicants and about twelve 
hundred attendants. The service is conducted in Italian, and 
the singing is led by a trained choir of boys. There is a 
thriving Sunday-school in connection with the church. An 
extensive work is being done among the boys and girls and 
young people. An industrial school for girls, a parish school, 
a “Guild of Santa Filomena ”’—an evening sewing-school for 
the older girls who are employed during the day—a Ladies’ Aid 
Association, all testify to the faithfulness and activity of the 
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workers at San Salvatore. One of the most interesting depart- 
ments of the mission is under the leadership of Mr. George W. 
Peck, and is known as the “Sons of Italy.” Mr. Peck has 
great influence with boys, and has drawn together about one 
hundred, who meet once a week in the basement of the church 
for recreation and enjoyment. They also receive, incidentally, 
instruction in English, hold short services, and drill. Mr. Pace, 


the pastor, has pursued his work under peculiar difficulties. When- 


he began it there was much opposition to him among the Roman 
Catholics, and at times it was hardly safe for him to walk the 
streets. Even now there are many opposing elements in that 
neighborhood, though the work is firmly established. To Mr. 
Pace belongs most of the credit for the remarkable growth of 
San Salvatore, although he has been assisted by a noble corps 
of workers. Each week Mr. Pace conducts a school for instruc- 
tion in voting and the duties of citizenship. The importance of 
this work among a people who are steadily increasing in num- 
bers and influence in our city and country can hardly be « ex- 
aggerated. 

A great Caliiceisis on Africa is to be 
held under the auspices of the 
Stewart Missionary Foundation, 
December I3—15, in connection with the International Exposi- 
tion at Atlanta, Ga. 
address the Congress, among whom are Bishops Potter, Taylor, 
Joyce, Ferguson, of Africa, Grant, Williams, and Walters; also 
Dr. E. W. Blyden, ex-President of Liberia, Dr. Alexander Crum- 
mell, Dr. E. W. S. Hammond, Principal Booker Washington, 
Prince Orishetuka Faduma, and the Hon. J.H. Smyth. An in- 
teresting and instructive programme has been provided. The 
Stewart Missionary Foundation is a department. of Gam- 
mon Theological Seminary in the interest, especially among 
American negroes, of missionary work in Africa. It was estab- 
lished by the Rev. W. F. Stewart, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, after many years of thought concerning the consecration 
of a large portion of his property. 
E. H. Gammon, the founder of the Seminary in Atlanta, were old 
friends and brother ministers. After careful consideration of 
the subject, Mr. Stewart offered his money for the training of 
missionaries for Africa in connection with the Seminary. His 
plan included the diffusion of missionary intelligence and devel- 
opment of missionary enthusiasm, and, in addition to the direct 
work of the recitation-room, a series of prize contests which 
would reach all the schools and missions and the whole member- 
ship of the colored church. He would also arrange correspond- 
ence with all our missions in Africa and invite special reports. 
Mr. Stewart’s offer was formally accepted by the Seminary in 
May, 1894, they agreeing to carry out his plan so far as practi- 
cable. The Trustees especially stated in accepting this trust that 
it was not their purpose to supplant but to supplement other 
efforts being made for the ultimate evangelization of Africa by 
the negro race. The Stewart Missionary Foundation works 
along the same lines as the organization known as the “ William 
Taylor Friends of Africa,” and is in hearty sympathy with it, 
Missionary Bands for Africa have been organized in the local 
churches among the colored people of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the study and investigation of the subjects connected 
with Africa as a missionary field and their duty to it. 
England recently, President Thirkield, of Gammon Seminary, laid 
the plans of the Stewart Foundation before the officials of the 


For the Evangelization 
of Africa 


English Missionary Societies conducting mission work in Africa, 


and found them in cordial sympathy with the work and desirous 
of co-operating with it. It is proposed to secure a special library 
on Africa for the Seminary, of which Dr. Thirkield has already 
purchased the nucleus in Europe. An African museum has also 
been started in the Seminary. 


The report of the work of the 
Salvation Army in France and 
Switzerland for the year end- 
ing March, 1895, is, interesting reading. Commander Arthur 
Booth-Clibborn and his wife Catherine, “the Maréchale,” are 
tireless workers, and the story of the revivals which they led in 
Havre and Rouen reads like a romance. Their first meetings in 
Rouen were held in a theater. There was so much opposition on 
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every hand to the idea of religious meetings being held in a 
theater that at length the Mayor summoned the leaders to his 
presence and forbade their further use of that building for relig- 
ious purposes. Then they secured the Casino, a hall seating 
seven hundred people. The audiences were secured by personal 
invitations, most of them received through their letter-boxes. 
This secured attentive and quiet audiences. At Havre, during 
the Maréchale’s six weeks’ campaign, the ‘* Lyre Havraise, hold- 
ing a thousand people, was packed for eighteen conf¢rences, a 
harvest of souls made, the attention of the whole city roused, and 
a fine corps formed.” There are two great difficulties in starting 
work in these audiences. The first is that the audiences do not 
join in the singing. There is a French saying that “ when the 
voices have mingled, the hearts are not far from agreeing,” and 
the people are therefore very slow to take part in the singing of 
the hymns, lest they should be thought in sympathy with the 
work. Another difficulty is in the leading of the prayer-meeting 
and the penitent-form work. Nearly all the audience remain, 
and they often crowd to the form to see the penitents dealt 
with. But the half-hostile and criticising atmosphere was over- 
come, and, the reports say, the Holy Spirit poured out upon the 
people as the Maréchale pleaded with them. Rouen is strongly 
Roman Catholic, and many of the Catholics were converted. A 
striking testimony was given by a learned and influential Abbé. 
He said: “I cannot, of course, agree with the Salvationists, but 
I am absolutely convinced of their sincerity, and I am certain 
that they are far nearer making their salvation than the majority 
of Catholics.” Another, a workingman, testified in these words: 
“I can’t say I’m converted; I’ve only attended a few meetings, 
but they have made this impression on me, that, with things as 
they are nowadays in the world, if everybody would become 
Salvationists, we should have heaven upon earth.” Before the 
work in Rouen was completed nearly the whole audience in the 
Casino was singing the hymns, and many rose to testify to bless- 
ings received. In the annual statement of the accounts of the 
Army in France and Switzerland we find not a few donations 
from America. Further contributions may be sent to the Com- 
mander or his wife, either through the International Headquar- 
ters. 101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C., or to 3 Rue 
Auber, Paris. 
Brief Mention 

The Chicago Bible Society will soon begin the erection of a new 
building to cost about $ 500,000. 

Brooklyn is planning union evangelistic services for next F neey, 
in which twenty-three churches will co-operate. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry Yates Satterlee, of Calvary ‘Church, New 
York, has been elected Bishop of the new Washington diocese of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Dr. Satterlee has not yet announced 
his decision as to accepting the election. [Ie has been in charge of 
Calvary Church for about thirteen years, and has twice declined bishop- 
rics—those of Ohio and Michigan. 

The Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, of Boston, who has been a student of 
social problems for many years. is lecturing and leading a class on 
“Economics of the Labor Movement” in the lecture-room of All 
Souls’ Protestant Episcopal Church, New York City, every Friday 
evening. The course is designed to cover the important develop- 
ments of the labor movement in this century. An open discussion 
follows each lecture. The lectures are free to all. 

The Lutheran Church has had a phenomenal growth in our country 
during the past few years, especially in the West. It has been said 
that “every fourth person one meets between Chicago and Seattle is 
by birth or baptism a Lutheran.” The census of 1890 proved that 
more than one-half of the Lutheran strength in ministers and mem- 
bers lies west of Chicago. That census gives the number of Lutheran 
ministers in the country as 4,591; organizations, 9,595; church edi- 
fices, 6,701, and communicants, I 231,072 5 ; but of course the figures 
are now much larger. 

At the secret consistory held in the Vatican November 29, under 
the presidency of the Pope, a number of prelates were elevated 
to the Sacred College, among them Archbishop Satolli. The consis- 
tory lasted but half an hour, as the Pope became weak from fatigue. 
At its close he said to Cardinal Rampolla: “ Who knows who will 
preside at the next consistory?” On December 2 crowds of people 
gathered at the public consistory held in thesame place. The services 
were short. Those of the newly appointed Cardinals who were pres- 
ent kissed the foot and hand of the Pope and received from his Holi- 
ness the apostolic embrace. They then received the red hat from his 
hands. | 
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The Spectator 


One of the great misfortunes of the Spec- 
tator’s life was too early an acquaintance with 
John Ruskin. Not that he ever intruded 
upon Brantwood or Oxford—the Spectator 
met Ruskin in a volume of “ Modern Painters ” 
that lay stranded upon the shelves of a village 
library. It was any volume except the second ; 
if it had been the second, all would have been 
different ; for in those early years the Spec- 
tator had yet a most wholesome apathy to- 
wards the abstract or the abstruse. But, being 
one of the volumes that discoursed with the 
voice of an angel and the subtlety of a fiend 
upon the beauties of nature and art, the book 
led on to his other writings. Not a single 
hour is regretted of the many that were spent 
listening to the beguiling voice of the wisest 
man of his century, and the absence of regret 
and repentance is the surest symptom that 
Ruskinism has claimed the Spectator for its 
own. Nevertheless, this early acquaintance 
with Ruskin’s works was in one way a serious 
misfortune, for it gave a quickened sense of 
shams, and an abiding impatience with what- 
ever did not square with right principles. 


& 

Morally speaking, this is most improving ; 
but nothing tends so surely to make life miser- 
able as a keen nose for frauds and delusions. 
For not only is life largely a parade of mutual 
fooling, but the happiness of life is secure only 
when much of the fooling is conventionally ac- 
cepted as fact; and to be so accepted some 
dullness of perception is a necessity and a 
comfort. To meet Ruskin late in life is com- 
paratively safe; it is only in adolescence that 
the virus takes. Youth is so dead in earnest 
that it will lecture the kindly materfamilias who 
greets the dreaded bore with the meaningless 
“T am glad to see you,” while it will ignore the 
well understood convention which makes these 
words as empty of content as the dummy 
phrase “ My dear sir” at the beginning of a 
formal note. 


' So, absorbing Ruskin through every pore, 
the Spectator became the apostle of Truth, 
Beauty, and Simplicity, and carried a devotion 
to these most inconvenient ideals into all the 
minor matters of life He refused to wear 
“made-up ” neckties. They were a sham and 
a swindle. He refused to wear collars that 
separated from the shirt. They were a delu- 
sion. He refused pointed shoes. They were 
contrary to the canons of high art. He went 
so far as to eschew padding in his clothes— 
the harmless, necessary padding to make the 
,coat fit atthe shoulders. “But your clothes 
will wrinkle!” objected the fat little German 
tailor. “Let them wrinkle!” the Spectator 
replied, with the calm assurance of the Maid 
of Orleans. “ Clothes oughttowrinkle. They 
should follow the natural lines of the figure.” 
Whereupon the tailor said no more, but 
charged it up in the bill. 


Natural scenery became a holy thing, and 
the sign tacked to a tree a thing anathema. 
The cutting of grass was an unauthorized 
onslaught upon Nature. Weeds were sacred, 
and cultivated flowers a debased product of a 
hothouse civilization. Books must be bound 
in leather—good, serviceable leather, is Rus- 
kin’s phrase—and those that are hurled to- 
gether with wire-stitching machines were a 
thorn in the flesh. Thus thinking, the Specta- 
tor haunted the second hand shops and bought 
many a tightly bound volume that had held 
together more than acentury. And, behold, 
having gathered these together many years, 
there came the feeling that it had been well if 
certain of them had been writ upon water and 
bound in soap-bubble film. Even the Spectator’s 
own set of Ruskin was a reproach ; for, never 
having been able to buy a really good set, he had 
bought one of the cheap reprints, and had it 
bound in “ good, serviceablé leather,” thus 
creating a specious sham that has remained 
for full ten years a silent contradiction to the 
doctrines preached by itself—a cheap edition 
of a diatribe against cheap editions. 

& 


The primrose’ by the river’s brim has _ be- 
come enough “ more ” to largely interfere with 


the enjoyment of the simple yellow primrose. 


When one comes to the state of mind that | 


makes one reluctant to pluck the wildflower, 
because it will so soon fade, it is time to hark 
back to Artemus Ward’s philosophical view : 
“« Why do summer roses fade ?’—’cause it’s 
their biz. Let ’em fade!” We must do more 
than eat our peck of dust—we must handle it 
and breathe it. And when the refining process 
is brought to the point of perceiving the 
crumpled rose-leaf, it is time to rough it a 
little. 


The other day a mere baby was toddling 
about in the sunshine. Suddenly his attention 
was attracted by a pretty iridescent beetle. 
He unsteadily advanced upon it, regarded it 
with interest for a moment, raised his foot, 
and, retaining his balance with - difficulty, 
“squashed” it. It was not a pretty act, but 
it was nature unadorned. His little sister— 
six years old—was asked why he killed it. 
And she said, “ Because the wasps stung him 
once.” Not being a skilled entomologist, the 
baby declined to take any risks, but preferred 
the simple and easy method of the railway 
porter who declared, “ Cats is dogs, and frogs 
is game, but turkles is insects,” and charged 
them up accordingly. What are we to do 
with the caterpillars upon the vines? Are we 
to endow institutions for their benefit? or 
shall we ignore the. Brahmins and parboil 
them? a 


It may be well to deny the name of friend 
to him who needlessly sets foot upon a worm 
—a most untidy fellow, anyway—but shall 
we ostracize the vendor of that beneficent in- 
stitution known as fly-paper? It is not pleas- 
ant to hear the subdued yet agonizing struggles 
of an entangled bluebottle, but neither is it 
incumbent on the human being to give up his 
beauty-sleep because an insane house-fly can 
find no spot so enchanting for a morning game 
of tag as the end of a weary man’s nose. If 
we are going to turn aside for every ant pro- 
cession, are we bound to join the vegetarians ? 
The abattoirs may be half across the continent, 
yet, none the less, every time we impart to the 
waiter our desire for “ prime rib roast,” do we 
sound the death-knell for one of the bovine 
race. 


The Spectator believes that the cultivation 
of sympathy may easily go too far; and while 
he could not join the Roman populace in 
stretching forth the “ ollice verso,” yet that 
sturdy old race had a mission in the world, and 
would not have fulfilled it unless they had been 
far from squeamish. We do not yet deem it 
necessary to chloroform fish before we catch 
them; but we do establish homes for destitute 
dogs and cats, while leaving children to the 
tender mercies of Malthus. Do not conclude 
that it is advisable to revive the thumbscrew 
or the rack, but bear in mind the relativity of 
things. Rats and mice, skunks. and moles, 
mosquitoes and fleas, are the creatures of Beel- 
zebub. Roast beef and broiled spring chicken 
are legitimate prey. Thistles and burdock are 
no friends to the farmer, and we belong as yet 
to the Church militant. Man is to subdue the 
earth ; the time for kid gloves and cold cream 
is not yet, and will not be until the millennium. 


Wendell Phillips, in his Phi Beta Kappa 
address, once called the French Revolution 
“the most unmixed blessing the world had 
ever seen;” and thereupon Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who sat upon the platform, chuckled 
with delight in the superb audacity of his 
“cousin Wendell P.” But, as usual, Phillips 
was nearly right. He meant no more than a 
good physician might mean in describing a 
beneficial application of the surgeon’s knife— 
perhaps the knife of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
himself. Certainly the polished steel of the 
guillotine saved more suffering than it caused, 
and was quicker and more convincing than the 
pen of a pamphleteer. 


There is a rough finish that is better than 
the polish ad unguem ; and, until there is no 
need for fences, the spikes on top may be left 
sharp in the interests of honesty. Meanwhile, 


I pause to lift my lamp-shade and release a fl 
who has caught against the hot glass—thoug 
he has been bothering me all the evening. I 
fear it is too late to preach an enlightened 


hard-heartedness to my own generation; but 


there is no reason why we should perpetuate 
our own finical views. Perhaps the next Euro- 
pean war will blunt the sensibilities of the 
younger generation, and fit them for this world 
where cats have claws and roses have thorns. 
For our own part, we must still rely upon the 
power of gold, and hire the already hired man 
to drown the kittens while we read Ruskin in 
the other side of the house. 


N otes and Queries 


In 2 literary circle of ministers it has fallen to me 


to secure titles and publishers of the ablest and ‘‘ up 


to date”? works on the following 1. His- 
torical Theology and Exegesis. 2. Ihe Apostolic 
Church. 3 Immortality. I want an exhaustive 
ey iscussion of it, rather than a historical or 
philosophical treatment. 4. Pastoral Work. I want 
something bright and suggestive, gay rather 
along biographical lines, like Cuyler’s ‘* Huw to be 
a Pastor,” rather than a treatise or discussion. 5. 
Discussion of Evil—i. e., the power of evil, its sphere 
or limitation. (I have been told there is something 
about it in Munhall’s ** Second Coming of. Christ. 

Is it scholarly and trustworthy? The real point of 
investigation is, how much of the so-called evil of 
every sort that is variously ascribed to the devil 
and to God himself can detinitelv be ascribed to the 
devil or satanic agency and power?) 6 Sociology. 
(I know of Kidd’s “Evolution” and Gladden’s 
books, but I thought there might be others particu- 
larly|suggestive as calling attention to the reasons for 
the alienation between the Church and workingmen 
and plans for their removal.) Could you give me, 


,Ssay, the best work on each of these subjects, one 


Nervous 


Troubles are caused by impure and impover- 
ished blood, because the nerves, being fed by 
the blood, are not properly nourished. The 
true way to cure nervousness is to purify the 
blood by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Read this: © 
“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it 
has built me up, increased my appetite, and 
accomplished what I desired. My oldest 
daughter was nervous and not very rugged, but — 
her health is good since she began using Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.” JOHN L. PINGREE, 172 Hayden 
Row, Hopkinton, Mass. Get Hopd’s and only 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. $1; 6 for $5. 


Hood’s Pills are mild and effective. 25c. 
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‘A Family Paper 


Sine the conservative and traditional point of view, 
and one from the liberal and radical? awe 


In addition to the books you have, we name: 1. Dr. 
A. Duff’s ‘* Old Testament Theology ” and Dr. 
James Robertson’s ‘*‘ Early Religion of Israel.’ 
2. Beyschlag’s. ‘*New Testament Theology ’”’ and 
Cone’s ** The Gospel and its Earliest Interpreta- 
tions.”” 3. Dr. Gerhard’s ‘* Death and Resurrec- 
tion”? and Dr. Petavel’s ‘‘ The Problem of Immor- 
_ tality.” 4. It is hard to single ‘‘the best” out of 
the excellent. See Herbert’s ‘Country Parson,’’ 
Neander’s “ Life of Chrysostom,” Brooke’s ** Life 
of F. W. Robertson,”’ Mears’s Life of Dr. Kirk, 
Dr. Charles Finney’s Autobiography. 5.. Dr. ‘Mar- 
tinequ's ‘‘ Study of Religion ;” see its Index. Also 
see some chapters in S. Alexander’s ‘“‘ Moral Order 
and Progress.”” We cannot recommend Munhall. 
We think Martineau’s line of investigation the only 
rational one. 6. Dr. Prall’s ‘* Civic Christianity,” 
Dr. G. Hodges’s .*“* Heresy of Cain,” the Rev. M. 
Kaufmann’s ‘Socialism and Modern ‘Thought.” 
Any prominent bookseller will supply the above. 


Perhaps you will be able to give me the names of 
some good reference books to be used in studying the 
early Christian Church.. The Bible study is from 
the Acts and the Epistles. and the course a very sim- 
ple one, so that any very exhaustive work is nut what 
we need, but books of reference. 


For your purpose we should think that Farrar’s 
** Early Days of Christianity ’’ and Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary would suffice, supplemented by a life of 
St. Paul, for direction to which see our answer to 
** A. S. H.,’? November 30. 


[s there a Bible published distinguishing by differ. 
ent or the different texts of ‘* P,”’ 

% JE.,” etc.? H. E. M. 

_ See the Rev. B. W. Bacon’s ‘** Genesis of Genesis ’”’ 
vand “ Exodus ” for an analysis of the component 
documents. Inthe New Testament, see Abbott and 

Rushbrooke’s “‘ Common Tradition of the Synoptic 
Gospels.”’ 


I wish information as to the best beesitenn on both 3 


sides ot the Woman Suffrage question. 
E. F. W. 


Read M. Ostrogarski’s ‘* Rights of Women.” 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.) 


In Brodrick’s ‘ History of Oxford University,” 
by Randolph, on page 168, is tound the 
llowing paragraph, referring to King George I.: 
**It was on this occasion that an Oxford wit con- 
trasted the King’s severe treatment of Oxford with 
his munificent present of a library to Cambridge in 
lines which, together with the Cambridge repartee, 
have become historical.” Can any reader of The 
Outlook inferm me who the * Oxford wit ” was, what 

he ae and what was the Cambridge repartee wee! 


Miss C.—After some fruitless inquiry, we can only 
recommend you to address Mrs. Margaret Bottome, 
4 West One Hundred and Twenty-sixth Street, 

ew York, who may possibly be able to direct you 
to your indeti nitely described object. 
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FOOD, 
Buy First Quality : 
Always. 


? 
N clothing or furniture it doesn’t matter so 
9 much. Lower-priced goods .may not wear a 
so long or be quite so esthetic or fashionable, 
6 but while they last they are as conducive to com- 3 
fort and health as the more expensive, and their 
offensiveness, if any, departs with them. 
Not so in food. Onecan of alum baking powder 
may cause serious and lasting digestive ailments. ; 
P The evil consequences of its use live afterward. r 
They do not disappear with the end of the pow- 
der. The damage and discomfort remain, and @ 
cannot be reckoned in dollars and cents. 
RoyYaA_ is first quality, a pure cream of tartar 
& baking powder. It makes the highest quality of | 
food. Not only the most absolutely wholesome, > 
R but the finest-flavored, lightest, sweetest and most 
delicious. 


4 Whenever baking powders are sold, 5 
either wholesale or retail, at a lower 
price than the ROYAL, they are 
not first quality, but almost inva- 
riably made with alum, and there- 
fore inferior and dangerous to health. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
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For the Little People 


When Bedtime Comes Too Soon 


The clocks don’t know their A B C’s, 
And so they cannot spell ; 

But yet they count much more than I, 
And seem to count quite well. 


But what good so much counting does, 
I’d really like to know ?— 
Just sending people off to bed 
Before they want to go. 
—St. Nicholas. 


Nonsense Stories 
IV.—Some More School Experiences 
By William F. Seward 


To save expense, the trustees of Tamarack 
Swamp School had never bought the patent 
clamps to fasten the seats and desks to the 
floor, and “ that is another story.” The teacher 
put the scholars on their honor to leave their 
seats and desks, so far as possible, in about 
the same places where they found them every 
morning. A half-holiday was promised to the 
scholar who held out for a week without mov- 
ing his desk or seat more than a foot. This 
plan was working quite well when Reddy, 
Teddy, and Jeddy began to attend school. 
That he could move his seat and desk inter- 
ested Jeddy very much, and he told his broth- 
ers what fun it would be to mix the seats and 
desks all up. They said it would be the great- 
est fun they had ever had. The teacher 
noticed that Jeddy’s desk was very restless, 
and told him it must not travel around quite 
so much. Then Jeddy’s desk was as quiet as 
if anchored ; but the desks and seats of Reddy 
and Teddy began moving around as if they had 
wheels. The teacher found them over by the 
door, by the window, by the{water-pail. Reddy 
and Teddy, who had been told by Jeddy what 
to say, told the teacher that their seats and 
desks seemed to sort of move themselves, that 
the desks began to go and then they just fol- 
lowed them so as not to be left sitting without 
anything in front of them and making all the 
scholars laugh. They thought it was spirits. 

“It may be hypnotism,” said the teacher, 
who read the newspapers, “ but it isn’t spirits. 
We'll try another plan.” 

So the teacher gave orders that the scholars 
must hold on to their desks and seats as hard 
as they could, and notlet go till she told them. 
For the first day the plan was a great success. 
Not a seat moved six inches. 

“Things are coming out just right,” said 
Jeddy that night after supper te Reddy and 
Teddy, wid were beginning to lose faith in 
the genius of their big brother; for it is very 
uncomfortable to sit all day long holding on 
to a desk and seat. 

“Things are coming out just right. Mind 
the teacher to-morrow morning when she says, 


‘ Hug desks and seats, and don’t let go till I 


tell you.” Didn’t you notice that when she 
dismissed us at recess she didn’t say a word 
about letting go our grip? To-morrow at re- 
cess just hold on, and then we'll see what be- 
comes of their old desks and seats. Whoop! 
I'll get to school real early to-morrow morning 
and tell all the scholars. Whoop!’ And 
Reddy and Teddy, who now believed more 
than ever that their brother really was a genius, 
also said “* Whoop!” 

The scholars said it was the greatest idea 
that any pupil of Tamarack Swamp School 
had ever thought of. And they apologized to 
Jeddy right then and there for having thought 
that he was not specially bright and would not 
amount to much as a scholar. 

It all came out just as Jeddy had said. 
When the teacher dismissed them for recess, 
she forgot to tell them to let go of their seats 
and desks. The noise was simply dreadful. 
Most of the scholars did not try to drag the 
desks along—that was too hard work—but 
held on to the seats with one arm, and all went 
bumping toward the door. Jeddy, being very 
strong, swung his seat around and knocked 
down everything in reach, and scholars and 
seats were piled in heaps on the floor. It was 


the greatest day in the history of Tamarack 
Swamp School. Poor Teddy got tangled up 
and fell down with his seat on top of him. 
The pail of water was upset, and the stove, in 
which there was no fire, tipped over. One 
scholar thoughtfully upset his seat right in the 
doorway, so nobody could get out, although 
everybody kept trying until there was a pile of 
seats as high as the door, with kicking legs 
mixed in between, and other scholars throwing 
on more furniture. It was a dreadful sight, 
and the teacher screamed, and wrung her 
hands, and cried fire! police! murder! 

It was the day for the head trustee to visit 
the school, and he appeared at about this time. 
Being considerable of a thinker, he did not try 
to enter by the door, but looked in at a win- 
dow. 

“ Please, mum, what is this? Are you 
aware that this little performance will increase 


‘the tax-rate? The varnish is wore off them 


seats in this scrimmage business more’n a 
year’s steady wear at plain studyin’. I demand 
to know, mum, as head trustee, what’s the 
meanin’ of this demonstration on visitin’ day. 
It looks disrespectful-like to me in my official 
capacity. What's the meanin’ of it, mum ?” 


“‘ Please, sir,” sobbed the pretty teacher, “I - 


think it’s hypnotism, please, sir.” 

“ Nonsense, mum, begging your pardon. It’s 
a bear-garden, that’s what it is, mum.” 

And ever since that time persons unable to 
think of any other word to describe a great 
noise and confusion say it is a bear-garden, 
although they may not know the origin of the 
term. ; 

When Tamarack Swamp School reopened 
after a short vacation, the scholars noticed 
that the seats and desks were nailed fast to the 
floor. 

& 


The Disappearing Horse 


We have all grown familiar with the trolley, 
cable, and electric cars on the streets, and 
even country roads have been taken possession 
of by the trolley. Now, what has become of 
the horses who used to do this work, and of 
the men who used to care for the horses? 
Think of all the oats and hay and straw that 
was needed to care for the thousands and 
thousands of horses that were used in drawing 
street-cars in this country! In Chicago alone 
there were 30,000 horses used in drawing 
street-cars, and 3,000 men were employed in 
caring for them, besides 1,500 blacksmiths. 
They ate 5,460,000 bushels of oats and 1,000,- 
000 tons of hay. The men will have to learn 
new businesses, and the farmers will have to 
raise something else than hay and oats. 
horses perhaps are back on farms, plowing 
and reaping, and carrying children to school. 
Do you suppose they have to ring a bel]. to 
make the horse stop and start? I heard of 
one farmer who could not use the horse he 
bought from a street-car company until he had 
put a bell on his plow, and another on his rake. 
After the farmer learned how to ring the bell 
so that the horse recognized the sound, he 
proved a valuable horse. 


On Their Way to the Menagerie 


When you see a monkey in a cage at the 
menagerie, do you ever think that some time 
either he or his parents had lived in the woods, 
free to climb trees, eat breadfruit and nuts, 
and all the other things a monkey thinks good 
to eat; that he had brothers and sisters, and 
a home of leaves and branches? Somebody 
must have trapped him, and chained him, and 
tamed him. He must get used to people, and 
to eating things for which at first he did not 
care, before you see him in his cage. Only the 
other day a ship came to New York with a 
number of monkeys on board, and they were 
most unhappy-lcoking creatures. One baboon 
over four feet tall kept the sailors in a state 
of excitement, he was so full of tricks and 
naughtiness. He climbed the rigging after 
the sailors, he stole food, he fought with and 
tormented the other animals when he could, 


The 


and at last the sailors had to tie him with a 
cable, and feed him very little until they came 
into the harbor. You may be sure these sail- 
ors were glad when Jacob—that was his name 
—and the whole consignment of monkeys were 
put ashore in their cages. 


Her Name , 


Such a wee, mischievous lassie !— 
It tries one’s patience quite 

To watch the child. She cannot do 
A single thing just right. 

’Tis * Kitty, don’t say that, dear!” 
“ Oh, Kitty, don’t do so!” | 

These are the words that greet her 
Wherever she may go. 

When, just at dusk, one evening, 
She climbed upon my knee, 

In playful mood I asked her name; 
“Why, Kitty, ’course,” said she. 

“ Yes, Kitty—but the rest, dear ?” 
She hung her curly head— 

The rogue !—for just a moment ; 
Then, “ Kitty Don’t!” she said. 

— St. Nicholas. 


A Road of Molasses 


Out in Utah they have made a road out of— 
what do you think? Out of refuse molasses. 
The body of the road is made of gravel and 
the refuse molasses—that is, the part from 
which all that can be utilized as sugar, syrup, 
or molasses has been extracted. Over this 
is laid a bed of gravel, which is again covered 
with molasses. The last layer of molasses is 
lightly sprinkled with gravel. The road when. 
dry is very hard, and the part laid, which is. 
used for the heavy trucking to the factory, 
does not show wear. This is another proof 
that there is nothing in the world for which 
use could not be found if we only knew how ta 
utilize it. 


A Queer Sentence 


A lady had ordered a calf’s head and an ox 
tongue. Her maid came into the room and 
said: “ William Hughes says he has no head 
and that he has sold his tongue.” There were 
friends with the mistress, who were greatly 
astonished by this announcement. 


AA AMAA AAs 
A Good i 
. 00 is one of the best books 


to have in the house 
for reference. 
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For One Dollar it will come for a whole yeas and being the giver to mind twelve Glue 
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Correspondence 


A Parliament of Philanthropies 


To the Editors of The Outlook: ~ 

Would it be Utopian to call a convention of work- 
ers-for-humanity, from every denomination, and 
from those who are of no sect or no organization, to 
the end that we may all come into a brotherly reali- 
zation and appreciation of what is already being 
done to comfort and lift the human race, and from 
such a vantage-ground gain suggestion, knowledge, 
and strength for wider, deeper, and more telling 
efforts? 

Probably my experience is that of: many who have 
wide circles of friendship among the helpers of man- 
kind ; and from conversations with intimate friends 
of several Protestant denominations, and also of the 
Roman Catholic, there has come a knowledge of 
how ignorant we all are of the many-and varied 
ways in which God's love is working towards man 
by man’s ministrations to his fellow-creatures among 
religious denominations other than one’s own, and 
our equal ignorance of undenominational philan- 
thropy. 

As arule, my Baptist friends know only of Bap- 
tist works ; the members of Congregational churches 
are utterly ignorant of Presbyterian missions, and 
know little of the Episcopalian, while our brethren 
the Churchmen often speak as though no effort out- 
side their fold were worth attention. My Uni- 
tarian friends often seem to feel that the love of 
man was born in their denomination, while all agree 
in wondering why the Catholics, ‘* with all their pre- 
tensions,” leave their poor to the generosity of other 
sects ; and the beautiful silver-haired old lady by my 
side—remembering the loving ministration of neigh- 
bor to neighbor in the olden days ere immigration 
poured in its hordes for our humanity—listens with 
pain to the eager talk of college boys and girls who, 
wondering at the apathy of their fathers, pour out 
their plans for college settlements. 

We have had a ** Parliament of Religions.’’ Can 
we not have now a Parliament of Philanthropies, 
where some true representative of each denomination 
may. without conceit and without recrimination or 
invidious remarks, give ‘*a plain, unvarnished tale ”’ 
of its past and present efforts for the blessing of the 
human race? 

So shall esteem for our brethren come to us. A 
true esteem will bring love and comradeship, and 
though there will be still many cumpanies scattered 
in many fields, there will come a unity to the great 
army that shall give it conquering force for bringing 
the world into subjection to the blessed laws of love. 

S. D. G. 


The Latest Plan of Christian Unity 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The Outlook of October 19 discusses the ‘“‘ Tnree 
Plans of Christian Unity ’’ from the right point of 
view—that is, from considerations of immediate 
practicability. Not academic discussions of an 
ideal, but propositions which ** can be adopted even 
by those who hope eventually that another plan will 
be adopted,” are eagerly waited for by all who de- 
sire the reunion of the Church. It follows that our 
review and criticism of the plans proposed should 
not be from the narrow view-point of our own theo- 
logical position, but from a broad outlook on the 
actual situation. 

To us the Congregational plan is distinctly dis- 
appointing, even disheartening. It is as little fitted 
to attain the end as the Pope’s own. Wehad looked 
for a statesmanlike survey of the situation, and a 
broad-minded attempt to meet it. Instead it would 
appear that one point of the theological circumfer- 
ence so absorbed attention in Syracuse that the rest 
of the circle was forgotten, and that instead of a 
Plan for Christian Unity a brief statement of the 
modern Congregational polity and creed (no creed /) 
was set forth. 

The Outlook thinks that *‘ while we are waiting 
for all Christians to accept;the historic creeds, the two 
sacraments, and the Historic Episcopate,’’,we can all 
accept this plan and co-operate in worship and work. 
We may not agree as to the creeds, but we may agree 
in harmoniously laboring for the establishment of 
that which is greater than the creeds. That is. it is 
far easier to unite on the greatest thing than on the 
less important things, upon the end than upon the 
means to the end. 

There is to be a Federation of Churches, each 
keeping its own sacred beleifs and traditions invio- 
late, but all, in “‘ aunity of spint’”’ and in harmony in 
work, co-operating for the ‘‘supreme end,’ the 
‘*great mission ”’ of the Church, that is, the preach- 
ing of Christ’s Gospel tothe world. Surely a most 
noble aspiration! Would it could be attained! 
Will the Congregational quadrilateral contribute 
thereunto? 

1. * The acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments inspired by the Holy Ghost to 
be the only authoritative revelation of God to man.”’ 
This article combines with the first phrase of article 


_ 4% “Liberty of conscience in the interpretation of 


the Scriptures.” That is, we shall unite to accom- 
plish the great mission of the Church with the sole 
agreement that the Gospel is found within the covers 
of the Bible, and with a careful refusal to say what 
that Gospel may be. Our supreme end is the king- 
dom of God on earth, but we will not define more 
closely what we mean by God and kingdom than to 
say it must be such meaning as each may find for 
himself, knowing, meanwhile, that doctrines most 
diverse and antagonistic on fundamental points have 
been drawn, and are now drawn, from the same 
source. Though you deny what | affirm as to the 
very aim to be attained, still may we co-operate, pro- 
vided we claim authority for our diverse views from 
the Holy Book. Weregard the end as more precious 
than the means, though our views as to the end must 
not be defined or set forth lest we find that you are 
building up what I pull down. Vagueness in lan- 

guage is the practicable means to harmony in action, 

So Southern and Northern statesmen both acknowl. 
edged the Constitution and both labored for the 
same (verbal) end. the one meaning the supremacy 
of the State and the other of the Nation; the one 
desiring a slaveholding oligarchy and the other a 
democratic republic. 

2. The illustration does not exaggerate, as Article 
2shows. “ Discipleship of Jesus Christ, the Divine 
Saviour and Teacher of the world.”’? The words are 
highly significant, the more so from the contrasted 
article of the Episcopal Church. That article asks 
acceptance of the two historic creeds, the second 
of which was framed explicitly to guard the faith in 
the Deity of our Lord. The Syracuse proposition 
as explicitly opens the door to those who disbelieve 
in the Deity of our Lord. The liberal Christian 
need not surrender his ‘‘ religious convictions”’ nor 
**accept the Nicene definitions of theology.’’ The 
door is opened wide for Robert Elsmere, but it is shut 
in the face of Canon Gore. That Unitarians may 
come in the great conservative bodies, Anglicans, 
Lutherans, Methodists, Presbyterians, are left out. 
Does The Outlook think it immediately practicable, 
does it think it within the range of practical politics 
at all, for Presbyterians to unite with: Unitarians 
in home and foreign missions? Are the tenden- 
cies of the Church just now that way? In view of 
the history of the last few years, is it possible that 
one Presbytery, North or South, would vote to carry 
on “the great mission’ of the Church in unity of 
the spirit, in harmony of ‘* work and worship ”’ with 
men who refuse to accept the Apostles’ Creed? Is 
it in any wise * immediately practical ’’ for the Epis- 
copal Church to recede from its position? Are the 
conservative Congregationalists themselves now so 
far advanced—while their refusal to co-operate in 
foreign missions with men who held to a possible 
probation after death is still ringing in our ears? If 
we mistake not, the vast majority of Christians re- 
gard the doctrine of the Deity of Christ as the corner- 
stone on which is built the Church. Can they 
co-operate in building the Church with men who 
distinctly reject that corner-stone and substitute for 
it a phrase about Christ as ‘‘ Divine Saviour and 
Teacher’? Yet weare told that men can accept this 
plan and surrender nothing of their “‘ sacred beliefs ” 
or “traditions.” 

3. Article 3 defines the Church as Christ’s “* body, 
whose great mission it is to preach his Gospel to 
the world.” This, as The Outlook points out, opens 
the door to the Quaker ; he need surrender nothing of 
his sacred beliefs and traditions; but, equally. it shuts 
the door in the face of all who believe that the sacra- 
ments or the episcopate are essential to the Church. 
Again I ask, is it within the range of practical polli- 
tics to ask Episcopalians to co-operate in home and 
foreign missions, in carrying on the great mission 
of the Church, with men who deny the authority and 
necessity of baptism and the holy communion? 
with men who refuse to take literally the last com- 
mand of Christ, or to doin remembrance what he 
bade them do? Would Lutherans, Methodists, or 
Presbyterians be content to send no minister to 


some town because already there was a Hicksite. 


Meeting there? Allthe multitude of Christians who 
believe in the sacraments or in an ordained ministry 
as essential to the Church, all wno believe in the 
Church as a government possessing actual authority, 
must yield their traditions and beliefs that they may 
hand over the great mission of the Church to a con- 
federacy which is not the Church, and which makes 
room for men wholdeny every one of the historic notes 


of the Church. “ The Episcopalian may still enjoy © 


the oversight of bishops, the Presbyterian that of 
General Assembly,” and the other denominations 
their own pecuharities, but only for their own pri- 
vate editication, while in the great mission of the 
Church they must be prepared to account all these 
as non tials, together with the great creeds, in 
order that “liberal Christians” and ‘ Quakers” 
need surrender naught. A greater demand for the 
surrender of religious convictions” and of “ relig- 
ious traditions ”’ was never made. ‘ 

4. The last article allows not only liberty of con- 
science in the interpretation of the Scriptures, but 


also “‘in the administra‘ion of the Church.” As 
already pointed out, that is liberty of administra- 
tion in minor details, but not in the great mission of 
the Church. That must be by a confederacy of 
churches careful to shut the door in the face of no 
liberal, of no doubter as to creed and ordination and 
sacraments. Here there can be no bishop and no 
presbyter, no church polity, prelatical or presby- 
terian, but merely a universal acceptance as to the 
chief end of Congregationalism. The Syracuse 
Council is to be the model, with its refusal to use 
even the Apostles’ Creed ** as a test,’’ with its jeal- — 
ous avoidance of “any appearance of assuming 
authority to control the local bodies or the local 
churches,’”’ with its annual meeting ‘‘ wholly for the 
promotion of fellowship” and for the furtherance 
of their common effort to Christianize the world,’” 
with its seven societies who report *‘ not by require- 
ment, but for counsel and encouragement, ” with its 
unity in spirit and its harmony in fellowship and 
worship. 

This, then, is the latest plan. The Episcopalian 
says, Accept the bishop and no matter about minor 
and local differences. The Congregationalist says, - 
Accept Congregationalism fur the supreme end, the 
great mission, and no matterforthe rest. It remains 
for the Presbyterian to set forth General Assembly, 
for the Baptist to set forth immersion, for the 
Methodist to set forth the itineracy and the Armin- 
ian theology, and for the Lutheran to set forth the 
Augsburg Confession. Then each for himself may 
declare that the adoption of his plan only is “ im- 
mediately practicable” or ‘‘ hopeful,’? and we shall 
see how near to Christian unity we really are. 

G. W. R. 
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The Lord Chief Justice of England. 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY. 


YOUTH 


For 1896. 


The brilliant and varied character of the next.volume of the Companion is shown: 
by the Articles and Authors given below. 


“52 TIMES A YEAR.” 


A Remarkable Announcement. 


The Princess Louise. 


The Companion has recently published an article by 
Princess Christian. In the Coming Volume another daughter 
of Queen Victoria, the Princess Louise, in collaboration 
with her husband, the Marquis of Lorne, has written on 
a subject of interest to every home. 


Three Cabinet Ministers. 


No other periodical has been able to announce 
Articles by Three Cabinet Ministers. 


HON. HOKE SMITH, Secretary of the Interior. 
HON. J. STERLING MORTON, Secretary of Agriculture. 
HON. H. A. HERBERT, Secretary of the Navy. 


War Correspondents. 


Many Famous Correspondents will contribute 
Stirring Narratives. 


TRAGEDY AMONG THE CLOUDS. 
GOING TO THE FRONT. 
LOOTING OF LUCKNOW. 
AMBUSH AGAINST AMBUSH. 


Frank D. Millet. 
Frederic Villiers. 
Sir William Howard Russell. 
Archibald Forbes. 


: 
Four Serial Stories. ° 
From the large number offered the following 
have been selected: 


THE VENTRILOQUIST. Miss M. G. McClelland. 
IN THE CLUTCH OF THE TSAR. C. A. Stephens. 
ROSAMOND’S VIOLIN. Ellen Douglas Deland. 
IN INDIAN MEADOW. Charles Adams. 


The Lord Chief Justice 


of England and Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes have written 
unusually readable articles on ‘‘ The Bar as a Profession.”’ 
Together with articles by Hon. Thomas B. Reed on 
‘What the Speaker Does,’’ and by Justin McCarthy, 
M. P., on ‘‘ How a Prime Minister is Made.”’ 


Four Admirals. 

Stirring Adventures of Naval Life are described by 
ADMIRAL A. H. MARKHAM, R. N. 
ADMIRAL P. H. COLOMB, R. N. 
ADMIRAL T. H. STEVENS, U. S. N. 

ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE ELLIOT, EK. C. B. 


Fascinating Travels. 
The Earth’s Remotest Corners are penetrated by 
Companion contributors. 


A FAIR LADY OF JAPAN. Rev. Wm. E. Griffis, D. D. 
A GIRL IN SOUTH AMERICA. Elizabeth Bisland. 
ADVENTURES NEAR HOME. W. M. Conway. 
WILD BIRD BOYS OF IRELAND. Geo. H. Bassett. 


Humorous Stories. 


A NEWSPAPER SENSATION. F. E. C. Robins. 
MISS BELINDA’S DECEPTION. Mary E. Mitchell. 


A BOOTLESS QUEST. Robert P. Utter. 
WHO TOLLED THE BELL? C. A. Stephens. 
AUNT SUKEY’S DISCHARGE. Frank W. Sage. 
JOHNNY WALTON’S ADVENTURE. R. M. Bailey. 


Send for Full Illustrated Prospectus and Sample Copies Free. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 


New Juveniles 


TWO LITTLE PILGRIMS’ 
PROGRESS 


A Story of the City Beautiful. By 
Mrs. FRANCES Hopcson Bur- 
NETT. Illustrated by R. B. Birch. 
Square 8vo, uniform with “ Faunt- 
leroy.” $1.50. 

Mrs. MARGARET E, 

** The day we first read it will stand ever after 

among the red-letter days of life. Iti - a story 

to ‘be marked with a white stone strong, 
sweet, true book. , touching the high-wat ter 
mark of excellence 


SANGSTER writes :— 


THE GARDEN BEHIND THE 
MOON 

A Real Story of the Moon Angel. 

Written and illustrated by How- 

ARD PYLE. Square 12mo, $2.00. 

** His new story is one of his best, and his 

book a beautiful one.”— Boston Adver- 


ar So far as daintiness, lightness, and fantasy 


are le has surpassed 
E Un. 


THREE NEW BOOKS BY 
G. A. HENTY 
A Knight of the White Cross. 
A Tale of the Siege of Rhodes. 
The Tiger of Mysore. A Story 
of the War with Tippoo Saib. 
Through Russian Snows. A 
Story of Napoleon’s Retreat from 
Moscow. 
Each Crown 8vo, tllustrated, $1.50. 


are all in Mr. Henty 
and with striking illustrations.” 
mercial Advertiser. 


THE KANTER GIRLS 
By MAry L. B. BRANCH. Illustrated 


by Helen M. Armstrong. Square © 


I2mo, $1.50. 


HARRIET Prescott SPOFFORD writes [t 
is a delightful book and takes rank with 

‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ I think with, a little 
finer strain of imagination in its favor.” 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 
I2mo, $1.25. 


“* Comprehensive, rich in information, and 
delightfully attractive in its presentation of 

persona ity an ormances of American 
authors.’’—Boston Beacon. 


AT WAR WITH PONTIAC 
Or, The Totem of the Bear. A 
Tale of Redcoat and Redskin. By 
KIRK MUNROE. Illustrated, $1.25. 


** A fascinatin ng bo gg for boys, full of action 
and movement. Y. Observer. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF 
VERSES 
By R. L. STEVENSON. ew edition, 
tllustrated, $1.50. 


**A dainty volume, crowded with gems.”— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


FOR LIFE AND LIBERTY 
A Story of Battle by Land and Sea. 
By GORDON STABLES. Illustrated, 
12mo, $1.50. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER 
By the author of “ Jesus the Carpen- 
ter.” 12mo, $1.50. 


A popular sto ory of Joseph’s life, and a 
graphic picture of the period fn which he lived. 


*,* Scribner’s Illustrated List 
of ‘Books for the Young wi// bec 
sent to any address on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Ipecloubet’s Quarterlies xX 


It is with pleasure that we announce to the Sunday-school world 
that we have decided to still further increase the unparalleled use of 


Peloubet’s Graded Quarterlies, by reducing the price of them for i 


the coming year. 

> We believe that they are admitted by every one to be the best 4 
edited, best prepared, and best printed Quarterlies in the world, 
and now that they can be secured at these very much 


their.already unsurpassed circulation must be enormously oie 


Price Price next next = 
Yea Year. per Quarter. 


The Senior Quarterl y. 1 
The Scholars’ (for both oral and written answers), a ) 1 
The Intermediate 20 cents. 1 


6 cents. ; cents. 


6 
2 
2 
They will be edited as heviiatore by 
Rey. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 
Mrs. M. G. KENNEDY. Miss LUCY WHEELOCK. 
ar in every essential represent the best thought of the world car 


we edited by these representative leaders in Sunday-school work : 


Send for Free Samples, 


K and decide for yourself after a rigid comparison as to which Quar- 
Randa impel the scholar to do the best work. 

For Sunday-school teachers we publish Teachers’ Quarterlies 
\ > 4 in four containing explanatory and illustrative notes for 
Price, 40 cents a year. 


A. Wilde & Co.,. 


Boston, Mass. 
See OS OS OK 


400,000 COPIES. 


Send one dollar to 
) The Cosmopolitan Magazine, 


Irvington-on-the-Hudson, 
New -York. 


Great Magazine 
‘The most famous authors. 
The most interesting fiction. 4 1.3 
The greatest artists. Year. 
Color-work illustrations. 
Everything the best that money can buy. 
hat is 
he Cosmopolitan magazine 
Giving per 19 1344 pages, with more than 1000 illustra- * 
— ual of the most expensive azines. No 
home is ete without this magazine. and 
men, y oung and old, will find in it amusement and in- 
struction. what can a dollar be better expended? 
THE DECEMBER EDITION, - 
The Cosmopolitan for that month received 
the greatest recognition from advertisers 
to mere advertising than 
country, at any price. "This 
why a magazine ranking with the best in 


literature and art can be sold at 10c. a copy. 
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Religious Classics 


IN DAINTY BINDINGS 


Daily Food 
New illustrated edition with 12 photo-engrav- 
ings. 18mo, parti cloth, gilt edge, 75 cents; 
cloth, full gilt, 75 cents; French silk, gilt 
edge, $1.00; flexible morocco, $1.00. 


Faber’s Hymns 
‘With 50 illustrations, by L. J. BRIDGMAN. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. White binding, 
gilt top, $1.25. (Zhird Thousand.) 

-Many of Faber’s hymns have taken their place among 
‘the lyric treasures of every denomination. They are 
so spontaneous, genuine, and beautiful, that all who love 
religious poetry find in them something satisfactory, and 


the little book, exquisitely illustrated and bound, will 
undoubtedly find friends wherever it goes. 


Gold Dust 


A collection of Golden Counsels for the Sanc- 


tification of Daily. Life. 18mo, 12 illustra- 


tions, white back, fancy paper sides, gilt | 


edges, 75 cents; white cloth, gilt edges, 75 
‘cents; flexible calf, $1.00. 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel 


By ANNA H.and HUNTINGTON SMITH. Mew 
Edition. Illustrated with 16 portraits of 
eminent divines and authors. 16mo, white 
and ‘colors, gilt edges, $1.25. (Fourteenth 
Thousand ) 


The Imitation of Christ 


By Tuomas A Kempis. [Illustrated with 15 
drawings depicting scenes in the Life of 
Christ. By H. Hofmann, director of the 
Royal Academy of Arts at Dresden. 18mo, 
white and gold, 75 cents; vellum, 75 cents; 
‘silk, $1.00; leather, flexible, $2.00. 


The Soul’s Inquiries Answered 


Illustrated Edition, uniform with illustrated 
“ Daily Food.” 18mo, gilt edge, white back, 
paper sides, 75 cents; flexible morocco, 

$1.00. (Eleventh Thousand.) 


Sunshine for Shut-Ins 
By A SHUT-IN. 18mo, cloth, unique binding, 
75 cents. (Zhird Thousand.) 


This little volume will be appreciated by many whe 
know of invalid friends and like to remember them in 
their affliction. 


Send for our Complete Catalogue of new and 
important publications. 


THoriAs Y. CROWELL & Co. 


46 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK 
100 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON 


egin the New Year 
with Good Singing !!! 


Highest Praise, for the Sabbath School. 

$30 per 100 copies. 

Christian Endeavor Hymns, for Young People. 
$30 per 100 copies. 

Gospel Hymns, 1 to 6, for Devotional Meetings. 


Excelsior Music Edition, 739 Hymns, $75 per 100 copies. 
Words only, limp Cloth covers, - $10 per 100 copies. 


The above are unequaled. Do not substitute inferior 
ks because of lower price. The best are cheapest! ! 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
-76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Ch Oni Sf QUARTERLY 


Germinal Pror. AuGUST 
On the Pa Pleasures and Pains. Tu. R 


FOR 


Le Conte. 
nike of Me DWARD ATKINSON. 


oars f e copy mailed free to any address on 
application ~~ numbers, soc.; yearly, $2.00. 


OPEN COURT PUB LISHING CO., CHICAGO 


. 


New Books for Christmas 


‘¢Chip’s ’’ Dogs 
A Collection of the humorous pictures so well known 
in the columns of “‘ Life.”’ Price, $1.00. 


‘¢Chip’s’’ Old Wood-Cuts 


Another collection of quaint drawings by F. P. W. BEt- 
psw (‘Chip ’’). Price, $1.00. 


The Quest of the Holy Grail 
Mr. E. A. ABBgy’s paintings done for the decoration of 
the Public Library of the city of Boston. Price, $1.25. 


All the — are 2 Sores quartos, 9 1-2 x 12. 
Handsomely 


Legends of Gems 
By FRANK SHELLY. A charming little brochure con- 
taining a fund of.information in regard to precious 
stones. Beautifully printed and daintily bound. 
. Small r2mo, limp covers, gilt. Price, 50 cents. 


What Shall We Do? 


By New ideas for Entertainments, So- 
ciables, Church Fairs; Suggestions for unique Din- 
ners and Luncheons; New Tableaux, Living Pic- 
tures, Dances, Amusements for Children, etc. Small 
8vo, heavy paper coversin color. Price, 50 cents. 


Drawings by C. D. Gibson 


A wonderful collection of drawings and cartoons by this 
well-known artist. Large folio, x»ex18inches. Price, 
$5.00 each. 


Our new catalogue sent free on application. 
R. H. RUSSELL & SON, 33 Rose St., N. Y. 


HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


SECOND EDITION 


By H. C. SHELDON, Professor in Boston Uni- 
versity. 5 vols., 8vo, per set, $10.00. 


The Early Church. $2.00. 

The Medizval Church. $2.00. 
Modern Church. Part I. $2.00. 
Modern Church. Part II. $200. 
Modern Church. Part III. $2.00. 


This work is the fruit of Professor Sheldon’s 
labors and study for upwards of twenty years. He 
has applied ripe scholarship, excellent taste, broad 
views, to a subject which must appeal toa very large 
class of readers. 


** Up to date and trustworthy.” — 7he Outlook. 

‘*A positive contribution to the literature of its sub- 
ject.’”—Wa. Mattuews, LL.D 

**Can be read with equal profit by the general reader 
and the investigator and student.”’—Christian Advocate. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co. 


New York, 46 East 14th Street 
Boston, 100 Purchase Street 


SETS OF BOOKS 


Moliére’s Dramatic Works. 4vols ... 6 
Jane Austen’s Novels. 12 vols......... 15 
Balzac’s Novels. 34 vols.,each........ I 
Meredith’s Novels. 12vols., each...... I 
Hamerton’s Works. 14 vols.,each.... 2 
History of the People of Israel. 5 vols., 
each 


N 


R. L. Stevenson. 5 vols., each... .... 
Franklin in France (Hale). 2 vols..... 
Wisdom Series. 6 vols., each.......... 
Ferrier’s Novels. 
Keynotes Series. 19 vols., each ecgpad 
George Sand. 5 vols., each 
Margaret Fuller. 6 vols., 


et ay 


MEMORANDUM 


Any of these books mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price 


HINTS FOR 
HOLIDAY SHOPPING 


Books tree 
Oldsters 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 


BOSTON 


. 


SETS OF BOOKS 


Mrs. Ewing’s Books. “10 vols., each..... $0 50 
‘Jolly Good” Books (Smith). 7 vols., 


} 

‘ ea I 

‘ ‘* What Katy Did” Books. 5vols.,each. I 25 
} ‘* Little Women” Series. 8 vols.,each.. I 50 
Ingelow’s Stories. 5 vols., each......... I 25 
Hale’s Stories. 5 vols., each.. ......... I 00 
Susan Coolidge. 10 vols., each......... I 25 
Flora L. Shaw. 4 vols.. each........... I 00 
L. C. Moulton. 5 vols., each.... ....... I 25 
Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag. 6vols., each..... I 00 
‘** Toto Books” (Richards). 2vols.,each I 25 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS 
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A New Help for 
Superintendents 


7 /GIVE 
GIVE 


? 
LEE 


The Westminster 


with Sabbath-School Blackboard 
a Manual 


The Superintendent’s Assistant 


Price, 75 cents a quarter ;$3a year. Size, 4by 3 feet, 
a separate sheet for each Sunday. Send for a sample 


sheet to 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER 
Business Su | 
Presbyterian Board 1334 estnu r 
of Fablication and Philadelphia, Pa. 
Work. 


§, Pieces to 
Fascinating Sun- 


to Speak 
X M AS de gay School af 


a 
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arden o erses, just pu 
lished by Charles Scribner’s 


From the beautiful Illustrated. 


Copyright 1806, by Charlies Scribner's Sone 


Qin 


ELL ac 
rms FREE 


* Intellectual Life (Hamerton)........... $0 75 
Don Miss Toosey’s Mission ”’)....... 1 00 
Day’s Message (Coolidge) .............. 1 00 
Power Through Repose (Cail) .......... 1 00 
Minor Tactics @f Cmess................. 1 00 
Power of the Will (Sharman)........... 50 
Children’s Year-Book (Forbes)......... 1 50 
World Beautiful (Whiting) ............. 1 00 
As a Matter of Course (Call)............ 1 00 
Life of L. M. Alcott (Cheney).......... 1 50 
Voyage of Liderdade (Slocum)......... 1 00 
Aim of Life (Moxom) ...... = ae 1 00 


Emily Dickinson’s Letters. 


1 25 
Modern German Literafure (Wells).... 1 50 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


How We Rose (Beach) .................. $0 60 
Quaint Spinster (Russell) .............. 60 
Life of Gladstone (Lucy)......... ee 1 25 
In Garden of Dreams (Moulton)....... 1 50 
Etching and Etchers (Hamerton) ...... 5 00 
Wood Beyond the World (Morris)...... 3 00 
God’s Light As It Cameto Me......... 1 00 
Tuberculosis Among Cattle (Shum- 

Far from To-Day (Hall) ................ 1 00 
Comic Tragedies (Alcott).............. 1 50 
Keynotes (Egerton) .................... 1 00 
Wedding Garment (Pendleton)......... 1 00 
Colonel’s Opera Cloak (Brush).......... 1 00 
Old Convent School (Coolidge)......... 1 50 
Foam of the Sea (Hall)..... ae ative 1 00 


From Jerusalem to Nicea (Moxom).. . 1 50. 


m\ Rev. 

Dr.J.R. 
Miller's 


Books 
iZ 


Silent Times 


A book to help in reading the Bible into life. 


16mo, cloth, white back, va top, $1.00; white 
and gold, full gilt, $1.25; evant morocco, $2.50. 
Seventh Thousand.) 


Making the Most - Life 


A book to stimulate the reader to earnest and 

worthy living. 
and gold, fu 1.25; levant morocco, $2.50. 


The Every Day of Life 


Dedicated to those who want to grow better. 
16mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1.00; white 
and gold, full gilt, $1.25: levant morocco, $2.50. 
(Tenth Thousand.) 
Glimpses Through Life’s Windows 


Selections from Dr. Miller’s writings, arranged by 
Evalena [. Fryer. 


18mo, ornamental binding, with portrait, 75 cents. 


The Building of Character 


16mo, cloth. white back, gilt top. $1.00; white 
and gold, gilt edges, $1.25; levant morocco, $2. xs 
(Sixth Thousan 


Dr. Miller’s Year Book 


A message for each day in the year. 
16mo. ornamental binding, gilt top, $1.25; flexible 
levant, full gilt, $2.50. 
(New volume this season. Fourth Thousand.) 


The Hidden Life 


16mo, unique binding, gilt top, 75 abe, 
(New volume this season. econd Thousand. ) 


BOOKLETS 
Girls: Faults and: Ideals 


Ornamental white binding, 35 cents 
(Thirteenth Thousand.) 


Young ren: Faults and Ideals 


Ornamental white binding, 35 cents 


Tales from Scott (Sullivan)............ 1 50 | Told in the Gate (Bates)................ 1 50 (Ninth Thousand.) 
oman Who Did (Allen).............. 100 | Ailes d’Alouette (Bourdillon)........... 1 00 
Ballads in Prose (Hopper) ............. 150 | Wells of English (Choate) .............. i 50 Secrets of Happy Home Life 
Boston Cook-Book (Lincoln)........... 200 | Old Landmarks (Drake). Each........ 2 00 
Wings of Icarus (Spalding) ............. 1 50 
Helen Jackson Year-Book.............. 1 50 | Chas. Sumner (Pierce). 4 vols......... 12 00 The Blessing of Cheerfulness 
Miss Brooks EES 1 00 | Story of an African Farm ne) - 60 Ornamental white binding, 35 cents. 
Total Eclipses ..- 1 00 | Light of Asia (Arnold).. (New volume this season. Thousand.) 
ife of Bismarck (Lowe)................ 1 25 | Art for America (Partridge)............ 1 00 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 
$ 
; MUG 
(? $ — Girl's Experience (Webster) ...$1 25 Dorothy and Anton (Plympton)........ $1 00 $ H F 0 R L : T T LE 
| hildren’s Year-Book (Forbes) ......... 1 50 | Through Forest and Plain.............. 
$ Captain of the A7ttiewink (Ward)...... 1 25 | Keeper of Salamander’s Order (Shat- ott 
Father Gander’s Melodies (Samuels)... 1 25 200 8). te MUSICAL VISIT R, 
$ Life of L. M. Alcott (Cheney).......... 1 50 | Frowzle, the Runaway 
é Rags and Velvet Gowns (Plympton).... 50 | Yanand Nochie (Hyde)................. 50 $ @: MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. :‘=— 
$ Talks with My Boys (Mowry).......... 1 00 | Under the Stable Floor (Hyde)......... 50 ¢@ S2 Page each issue containing practical ieee oon from 
¢ Knighting of Twins (Fitch)............ 1 25 | Little Lady of Horse (Raymond)....... 1 50 S 
1 25 | Comic Tragedies (Alcott)............... 1 50 @: VOCAL AND PIANO MUSIC 
é aymon ershaw ES ae 1 25 | Not Quite Eighteen (Coolidge)......... 125 9 | by the best writers and composers. There will be Supplements 
Joel: a Boy of Galilee (Johnston) ...... 1 50 | Story of Juliette (Washington)......... 1 00 and OIR 
4 Mushroom Cave (Raymond)........... 1 50 Kingdom of Coi Gil : MU as a regular feature of the org? peer en ir 
$ y 8 ins (Gi man) 60 continued and will be replaced by Piano Music 
$ In the Okefenokee (Pendleton)......... 1 25 | Jolly Times To-Day (Smith)............ 125 @/] to meet general demands. Subscription §1. ra per year; single 
@ Treasure Island (Stevenson)............ 1 00 | Under the Water Oaks (Brewster) ...... ee ee 
$ Electrical Boy (Trowbridge)........... i 30 | F. Grant @ Co. (Chaney)............... [oo 6S 
Kibboo Ganey (Wentworth) ............ 1 25 Fence ...... 1 00 THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
é Jock O” Dreams (Lippmann)........ ... 1 25 | In My Nursery (Richards) .............. 1 25 S CINCINNATI, NEW YORE, CHICAGO. 
1 25 Nelly’s Silver Mine (Jackson).......... 1 50 
Harry Blount (Hamerton).............. 1 25 
1 50 Norse Stories (Mabie)........ .... 100 § 
° S Dear Daughter Dorothy (Plympton)... 1 00 | Last of the Peterkins (Hale)............ 1 25 : Interchangeable Card Class , 
What-To-Do Club (Campbell) .......... Records for Sunday-Schools 
Man Without a Country (Hale)........ 1 25 | Thine. Not Mine (Everett) ............. 1 25 roved system of keeping Sunday-School Rec. 
2 2 00 € | ords ds by classes, based on the of a card catalo 
a, tis § | Teachers and Superintendents are invited to sen for 


samples and full information. 
Mrs. SAMUEL B. BARTOW, Jr., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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| vols .... 2 00 
Constantinople (Grosvengf). 2 vols....10 00 
Sons of Ham (Pendleton)........ ..... 1 50 
| 
| 
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NOTEWORTHY 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Standish of Standish 


By JANE G. AusTIN, author of “A Nameless 
Nobleman,”’ “ Betty Alden,” etc.**With twenty 
full-page illustrations by FRANK T. MERRILL. 
Carefully printed, attractively bound. 2 vols., 
12mo, gilt top, $5.00... 
Mrs. Austin’s most popular novel of the Pilgrims of 
the Old Plymouth Colony has been illustrated with fine 
intelligence and exquisite skill by Mr. Merrill. 


A Victorian Anthology 


Selections illustrating the Editor’s critical review 
of British poetry in the reign of Victoria (Victo- 
rian Poets). Selected and edited by EDMUND 
CLARENCE STEDMAN. With brief. biographies 
of the authors quoted, a fine frontispiece portrait 
of Queen Victoria. and a vignette of the Poets’ 
Corner in Westminster Abbey. Large crown 8vo, 
bound in attractive library style, $2.50; full gilt, 
$3.00; half calf, $4.50; full levant, $6.00. Large- 
Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, printed on 
paper of the best quality. 2 vols., 8vo, $10.00 me?. 
“*'No less noticeable than the fine critical taste dis- 
played by Mr. Stedman in making his selections is the 
conscientiousness which has gone into every detail of 
his work. It would be difficult to imagine a better made 
anthology, or one more likely to take a permanent place 
among standard works of reference.”’—7he Dial, Cht- 
cago. 


The Works of John Burroughs 


A beautiful edition of Mr. Burroughs’s writings 
in nine duodecimo volumes. Printed on cream- 
tinted laid paper, and bound in a simple but ar- 
tistic style. With several portraits of Mr. Bur- 

-roughs and engraved title-pages. Limited to 

1,000 sets. Price, cloth, gilt top, $13.50 mez, per 
set; cloth, paper label, untrimmed, $13.50 vez ; 
half calf, gilt top, $27.00 mez. 

Lovers of exquisitely made books, and lovers of the 
very engaging volumes which we owe to the fine obser- 
vation and the literary skill of Mr. Burroughs, will 
heartily welcome this new edition which puts these 
treasures of literature into a form so artistic and every 
way attractive. 


Cambridge Editions 


Comprising in attractive form the Complete Poet- 
ical Works of 

H. W. LONGFELLow, 

J. G. WHITTIER, 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Each volume has a fine portrait of the author, 
with a view of his home, a biographical sketch, 
notes, indexes to titles and first lines, a chrono- 
logical table of his poems. Each ina single large 
crown octavo, printed from large type, on opaque 
paper, and’ bound so as to be firm yet flexible, 
cloth, gilt top, $2.00 ; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree 
calf, or full levant, $5.50. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Works on Art 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, 2 vols. 
LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. 
LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. 

MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS. 


Edited by Miss EsTELLE M. HuRLL, with a 
memoir and portrait of Mrs. Jameson. This 
forms a very beautiful and desirable edition of 
Mrs. Jameson’s Art Works. 
bound in simple but artistic style. Each vol- 
ume contains nearly 1oo illustrations, selected 
from the works of great masters, $3.00each. The 
set, $15.00; half calf, gilt top, $25.00. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 


CHATTERBOX 


THEKING OF JUVENILES. 


value, or has had one-tenth the sale of this great 
annual, ions of copies have been 
sold. The new volume for 1895-6 is just ready, 
and has over 200 large and entirely new pictures 
several new stories, (each a book in itself), an 
mas present e for and girls o 
all ages. Order from your bookseller ow a us, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


5 vols., crown 8vo, | 


‘NEW: BOOKS 


Tales of a Traveller 


WASHINGTON IRVING. The Buckthorne 
Edition, uniform in general style with 
the Holiday editions of “The Alham- 
bra,” “Granada,” “ Knickerbocker,” and 
“ Sketch-Book.” Printed from new type, 
with artistically designed borders by 
George Wharton Edwards, and 25 photo- 
gravure illustrations from designs by 
Arthur Rackham, Allan Barraud, F. S. 
Church, George Wharton Edwards, Henry 
Sandham, Frederick Dielman, and others. 
Two volumes, 8vo, cloth extra, in box, 

_ $6.00; three-quarters levant, $12.00. 


Sketches from Concord and 
Appledore 


Being Accounts of Concord Thirty Years 
Ago; Nathaniel Hawthorne; Louisa M. 
Alcott ; Ralph Waldo Emerson ; Matthew 
Arnold; David A. Wasson; Wendell 
Phillips ; Appledore and its Visitors ; John 
Greenleaf Whittier. By FRANK PRESTON 
STEARNS, author of “ The Life of Tin- 
toretto,”etc. 8vo, ornamental cloth, fully 
illustrated, $2.00. 

A series of literary and reminiscent sketches 
of some of the better known New England 
“giants,” from the pen of one who either 
knew: them or has closely studied their lives. 
Portraits have been included of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, the “Old Manse,” Louisa M. 
Alcott, Wendell Phillips, Whittier, Celia 
Thaxter, David A. Wasson, etc., etc. 


Charles XII. 


And the Collapse of the Swedish Empire, 
1682-1719. By R. NISBET BAIN, author 
of the “ Life of Gustavus III.,” etc., etc. 
(No. 15 in the “Heroes of the Nations” 
Series.) 12mo, fully illustrated, cloth, 
$1.50; half leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 

Mr. Bain is known in England not only as 
one of the foremost Swedish and Norwegian 
scholars of the day, but also as a historian 
of recognized ability, and this judgment of 
Charles III., embodying, as it does, the latest 
material to be found in the Swedish historians, 
is certainly a more truthful picture of Charles 
and his time than can be secured from any 
other biography of the man thus far attempted. 


The Midsummer of Italian 
Art 


Containing an examination of the works of 
Fra Angelico, Michel Angelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Raphael Santi, and Correggio. 
By FRANK PRESTON STEARNS, author of 
“ The Real and Ideal in Literature,” “ The 
Life of Tintoretto,” etc. 12mo, cloth 
with heliotype illustrations, $2.25. 

Mr. Stearns has long been a student of Ital- 
ian art of the Renaissance epoch, and his 
“Life of Tintoretto” has taken rank as one 
of the best biographies of an artist that has 
recently been attempted. 

These studies of Michel Angelo, Leonardo, 
etc., have been illustrated with heliotype re- 
productions of some of the masterpieces of 
these artists. 


By 


Israel Among the Nations 
A Study of the Jews and Antisemitism. By 
ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. - Translated 
by Frances Hellman. Authorized edition 
for the United States and Europe. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.75. @ 3 
No such thoroughgoing study of the Jews 
and the Jewish question has been attempted 
as this scholarly and comprehensive work. 
M. Beaulieu entertained for along time a prej- 
udice against the Jews, but, in the desire to 
do no man an injustice, he studied them, at 
home and abroad, for three years, and this 
work is the result of his researches and obser- 
vations made while among them. 


The Gold Diggings of Cape 

Horn 

A Study of Life in Tierra del Fuego and Pata- 
gonia. By JOHN R. SPEARS. 8vo, illus- 
trated, $1.75. 


Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture 


As Representative Arts. By GErorGE L. 
RAYMOND, author of “ Poetry as a Rep- 
resentative Art,” ‘The Genesis of, Art- 
Form,” etc., etc. Fully illustrated. Oc- 
tavo, cloth, $2.50. 

This book embodies Professor Raymond’s 
latest work in the field of art and zsthetics, 
and contains a complete method of interpret- 
ing the elements of size, shape, color, pose, 
gesture, and facial expression, as well as the 
different styles in the different arts. 


The Secret of Mankind | 


With some Singular Hints Gathered in the 
Elsewheres, or After-Life; from Certain 
Prominent Personages; as also some 
brief account of the Planet Mercury and 
its institutions. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Nymphs, Nixies, and 
Naiads 


Legends of the Rhine, told in verse by M. A. 
B. Evans, author of “ In Various Moods.” 
With illustrations by WILLIAM A. Mc- 
CULLOUGH. 12mo, $1.25. 


Mimosa Leaves 


Poems by GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD, author 
of “Only an Incident,” etc. With orna- 
mental illustrations by HELEN M. ARM- 
STRONG. 16mo, cloth, in box, $1.50. 


Love and Laughter 


A Legacy of Rhyme. By JAMEs G. BURNETT. 
With Introduction by WILLIAM WINTER, 
and Portrait. 12mo, ornamental cloth, 


gilt top, $1.25. 


The Foreign Policy of 
Great Britain 


By MonTacu Burrows, Chichele Professor 
of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Holiday Number of “ Notes on New Books,” a Quarterly Bulletin, sent on receipt of 3 stamps. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


PUBLISHERS, 27 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
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69,000 Sunday-dchoo! 


workers who use them regularly affirm that 
every Sunday-School Teacher must, in 
order to do their best work, weekly study 


The twenty-second annual vo'nme, just 
issued, is, we believe, the best of the 
series in every respect. If not found at 
Booksellers, write for /vee sample pages to 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston. 


The Bacteria of Disease 


In an article on “Louis Pasteur, Scientist,” 
in the current “ Review of Reviews,” we are 
told that soon after he had commenced to 
study the bacteria of particular diseases he 
was impressed by*the fact that often in the 
course of cultivation in artificial media outside 
the body their virulence became diminished to 
such an extent that they ceased to be fatal on 
inoculation into susceptible animals, but the 
most important discovery in this connection 
was that the animals inoculated with such 
enfeebled or attenuated cultures were found to 


-_| have become protected from the disease even 


when subsequently inoculated with the most 
virulent cultures of the same organism. This 
discovery at once enlarged the scope of Pas- 
teur’s investigations, which now included not 
merely the study of infectious diseases and their 
exciting causes, but embraced also the arti- 
ficial protection of the individual against their 
attack. The most varied methods were de- 
vised and elaborated for attenuating viruses 
of different kinds, and multitudes of domestic 
animals were protected from some of the most 
destructive plagues with which they are 
afflicted. Pasteur next proceeced to grapple 
with a disease affecting both man and animal 
—i. ¢., hydrophobia. This problem was sur- 
rounded with special difficulties, over which, 
however, the genius of Pasteur triumphed, 
and the attenuated virus of hydrophobia was 
successfully prepared, and by several different 
methods. Asa testimony to the faith which 
experience has built up in the efficacy of the 
treatment, we find centers for carrying it on in 
almost every civilized country in the world, 
while at the Institut Pasteur in Paris it is 
carried out on an enormous scale. The great 
problem of securing immunity from disease, 
which thus occupied the later years of Pas- 
teur’s activity, has, however, now entered upon 
an entirely new phase. For while Pasteur’s 
methods depended essentially upon submitting 
the individual to be protected to the attack of 
the disease-producing organism itself in a 
weakened form, the new methods of confer- 
ring immunity do not involve any contact 
whatever between the individual and the virus 
in any shape or form. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 

Mental 

Nervous ,,, 
ental 


Failure. 
Freligh’s 
O n i C ( Af hosphorized 
| Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. © 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


_ _ Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address 


Depression. 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
The AURAPHONE will help you if you do. It 1s 


° Tre- 
mont st.. anton; or 843 Equitable Building, 


Good Only Until January First 


The Special Offer recently mailed to OuTLooK subscribers, under which 
a renewal of subscription for two years and a new annual subscription for 
any friend not now a subscriber may be secured at an exceptional price, is 


good only until the first of January. 


If any subscriber has mislaid the 


offer, a duplicate will be sent on postal card request, with a copy af the 
attractive illustrated Announcement of THE OUTLOOK for 1896. | 

Every Subscriber to THE OUTLOOK is cordially invited to fill out and 
return to this office the following blank. | 2 


To THE PUBLISHER OF THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor Place, New York :—Please send, in accordance with your offer (without 
charge), to the addresses below, the first Illustrated Magazine Number of The Outlook, and also the issue of December 28 : 


eee ee eae 


OU BE 

O 

4 

O 

125 

{ "ERNATION™ 

4 CHRISTMAS BELLS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS ! - 
a Printed on yellow cardboard and cut out just the recent scientific invention which will assist the hearing 
F shape of bells. Lettered to spell “ Merry.” “ Xmas,’ of any one not born deaf. | When in the ear it is invis- 
Christmas.” Elegant for the platform. ibje and does not cause the slightest discomfort. It is 
4 Price by mail, 4 bells, 15c. each :rore than 4, 1C€c. to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear spectacle. 
ie. each. nd for catalogue of Snow ‘Storm, Machine, Enclose stamp for particulars. Can be tested FREE 
: Chimney Brick Boxes and Fire-Place Paper, Sante OF.C RGE at any of the NEW YORK AURA- 
Claus and Beards, Silver Stars, Decorating ‘eos: Metropolitan Bdzg. 

Winter Windows, etc. 

ia J. &P. B. MYERS, Inventors, 85 John St., New York. 

pt Atlanta, Ga. 

Subscriber’s 
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Notable Gift-Books 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
Pushing to the Front 


Or, Success under Difficulties. With 24 
excellent portraits of Famous Persons. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“ A modern wonder, and should be in the 
hands of every American boy.”—-BIsHopP 
NEWMAN. 


“It is destined to be read in nearly every 
home in the land.”—BosTOoN HERALD. 


Architects of Fate 


Or, Steps to Success and Power. 
fine portraits of Kamous Persons. 
$1.50. (Ready before the Holidays.) 


“ A store-house of incentives, a treasury of 
precious sayings, a granary of seed-thoughts 
capable of a fine character harvest.”—REv. 
EDWARD A. HorTON, Boston. 


“Dr. Marden’s power of pithy statement 
and pertinent illustration seems inexhausti- 
ble.”"——-PRESIDENT WARREN, of Boston Uni- 
versity. | 

“These two books place Dr. Marden at the 


head of helpful writers for the young.”—-REv. 
C. L. GOODELL, Boston. 


With 32 
I2mo, 


“As agents of character-building, each of 


these books but re-enforces the other, and they 
must stand together, pares sed impares, power- 
ful to regenerate men.”—HoNn. THOMAS W. 
BICKNELL, Ex-U. S. Com. Education. 


PUSHING TO THE FRONT has sold over 


_-\ 12,000 copies in its first year, and has been 


pronounced by the press one of the greatest 
success-books for youth ever pub- 
lished. No one can read either of Mr. Mar- 
den’s books without fresh resolution to make 
the most of himself and his opportunities. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
II East 17th Street, New York 


With Tissot’s wonderful pictures 
of the Life of Christ, a dream (| 

story by Kipling, a Christmas 9 
story by Stockton, chapters in 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ¥ 
novel, «Sir George Tressady,» 5 
the opening of Hopkinson Smith’s 
«Tom Grogan, etc., etc. 35 A 
cents; $4.00 a year. What bet- & 
ter Christmas gift than a sub- X\, 
scription? November number &, 
free to new yearly subscribers 


who begin with December. , 
¥ ST. NICHOLAS, 
With contributions from Stev- 
“ enson, Riley, Trowbridge, Mrs. & 


Burton Harrison, and many other 

well-known writers. Everything 
4 beautifully illustrated. A Christ- 
y mas gift-book for 25 cents. \ 

Why not subscribe for your ‘% 

young folks in 96? $3.00. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


Don’t buy before writing them f judiced advice 
oO em for unpreju 

ri shock for selection. 

uaranteed first-class. Largest house 

in the wérld. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus cat. free. 


business correspondence. 
‘with their using postage-stamps, and enable 
them to pay for their postage according to 


Instead of Postage-Stamps 


A novel system of paying postage on letters, 
a so-called “ postage adder,” has been accepted 
by the German postal authorities. The new 
apparatus is intended to save labor and time to 
such firms or individuals as have a very large 
“It will do away 


the figures registered by the apparatus. 
This apparatus, in the shape of a box, is not 
very large, and bears in the front several dials, 


| arranged like those of a gas-meter, showing 


units, tens, hundreds, and thousands, etc. ; un- 
derneath the dials there are six push buttons, 
each of which bears a figure corresponding 
with the values of the German postage-stamps 
principally in use, viz., 3, 10, 20, 25, and 50 
pfennigs. A long, narrow slot is provided 
which will admit the letters to be stamped. 
Within the box and just over the slot there is 
a steel die, representing a characteristic sym- 
bol; in this case the arms of Germany, with 
the inscription, “ Deutsche Reichspost,” as 
well as an unchangeable number, which is the 
registered number of the apparatus. Below 
this are a stamp giving the date and hour, and 
a wheel containing dies for the various values, 
fastened in such a way that the six push-but- 
tons control the wheel bearing the figure-dies, 
while the clockwork regulating the day and 
time is accessible only to the postal clerk who 
comes to inspect the apparatus once a week. 
If a number of letters are to be postmarked, 
they are placed one by one into the slot, and 
a pressure upon the knob on the top of the 
apparatus will stamp the necessary amount 
upon the envelope with indelible ink. The 
stamping of an envelope takes less than two 
seconds, so that, with some practice, it is pos- 
sible to postmark about two thousand letters 
per hour with this littleapparatus. A further 
advantage of this system is that it is not neces- 
sary to cancel this postmark at the post-office, 
which will save considerable work there. An- 
other advantage is the possibility of paying for 
the postage, say, once a month, which is there 
regarded as of considerable benefit to both the 
public and the postal authorities. Since the 
apparatus registers automatically the entire 
amount of postage used by a firm, and since 
the mail matter piaced into a post-office can 


‘be revised and counted up without much 


trouble by the postal clerk in charge at the 
receiving window for mails thus stamped, it 
will always be possible to compare the figures 
of the machine with those of the postal de- 
partment, without entailing much labor upon 
the clerk receiving the matter. 

The new apparatus has been patented by a 
Munich engineer, and bids fair to revolution- 
ize to a great extent the present system of 
selling stamps.— Philadelphia Record. 


For Wakefulness 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. J. C. How, Haverhill, Mass., says: ‘“‘I nave seen 


+} great benefit from the steady use of this preparation, in 


cases of chronic wakefulness.”’ 


When to say ‘‘No.” 


When the clerk tries to get rid of 
some other binding by calling it 
just as good as the 


Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 


Simply refuse to take it. No bind- 
ine wears or looks as well as the 
“S. H. & M.” 


If your dealer — supply you, we 


Send for samples, showing labels and mate- 
rials, tothe S. H.& M. Co., fl O. Box 699, New 
York City. 


Oriental Rugs. 


Recent importations of Antique Rugs, 
Prayer Mats, and large size Carpets 
specially purchased in the East for the 
approaching holidays, will be added 


to our stock this week. 


Persian Carpets, 
Indian Carpets, 
Turkish Carpets. 


A wonderful collection, im _ sizes 
suitable for Libraries, Dining-Room, 
and large Halls. 


Proadooay L 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 


A NEW CHILD'S STORY BY MRS. BURNETT 


Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress 


“ Attractive and wholesome; charming and 
natural,” Says the Boston Fournal of tt ; “a book 
which every child will enjoy and which will hold 


the interest of tts parents.” 
by Birch, square 8vo, price $1.50. 


all booksellers. 


Fully tllustrated 
For sale by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, N. Y. 
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TWO GREAT 
CHRISTMAS MAGAZINES. 
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KID GLOVES 


RENOBLE, 
France — the 


ket 1n the world— 
is our chief source 
of supply, and the 
three best qualities 
in Kid Gloves that 
we sell are: 
“Empress” at $1.00 
“Marcell” at $1.25 
“Daubrey” at $1.50 

In addition to the above names—* Em- 
press,’”’ Marcell,” and Daubrey - each 
pair of the genuine gloves bears the name: of 
‘* Strawbridge & Clothier.”” No matter what 
the price may be, there are no gloves better 
than those bearing our *‘ Daubrey”’ stamp. 
Taking almost the entire production of one 
glove-maker brings the prices to us down to 
considerably less than other retailers have to 
7 iin advantage that we share with you. 

oney refunded if the gloves are not satis- 
factory. 

An illustrated catalogue of gloves sent to 
any address upon request. , 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


Dry Goods PHILADELPHIA 


greatest glove mar- 


Did you send ior 


“On a Felt Footing?” 
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Women’s 
Romeo . 
Slipper, 
No. 256. 


lf one were asked to de- 
fine super-excellence, two 
words would suffice: 


A taste will better convince you of their 
delicate deliciousness than all the superla- 
tivesin the dictionary. Thename, Whitman 
on every box is warrant of the purity of its 
contents. At Christmas, or at any time, 
there’s no more acceptable gift than a pound 
of Whitman’s Candies—at your dealer’s, or 


mailed for $1.00. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philadelphia 


Cushion 
Sole Shoe, 
No. 907. 


THIS TRADE-MARK ON 
» ALL OUR GOODS. 


It is an illustrated booklet giving 
some of the arguments of the felt 
shoe doctrine, and describes fifty 
or more styles of shoes and slip- 
pers made of Alfred Dolge felt and 
Dolge felt and. leather combination. 


IT WILL TELL YOU HOW TO HAVE 
COMFORTABLE, HEALTHY FEET 
THIS WINTER. We send it free. 


Below are two of the styles, but 


send for catalogue. 


Made of 
toilet felt, 


hygienic 


"44 East 14th Street, 


14 December, 1895 


a 


fur trimmed. 
Price, $2.50. 


Made of fine 
leather with 


wool lining. 
DANIEL GREEN & CO., 


(Take elevator) NEW YORK. 


Orders Promptly Filled by Mail. 
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The Denver “Home” 


By Francis L. Hayes 


An event of significance to the whole coun- 
try has just taken place in Denver. The open- 
ing of “ The Home” marks a new departure 
in the field of philanthropy. -- | 

A little more than a year ago a young Epis- 
copal rector of Denver became impressed with 
the serious lack of suitable boarding-places for 
those coming to Colorado to seek relief from 
tuberculosis. He found physicians insisting 
that their patients must have, not only Col- 
orado air, but also cheerful surroundings and 
the most nourishing diet, with eggs, milk, and 
beef-juice ad libitum. At the same time he 


sectarian hinges. It is the outgrowth of the 
Christian spirit, and belongs to humanity. 
The erection and furnishing of “ The Home,” 
including the laying out of the grounds and 
an artesian well, are provided for. The only 
need as yet unmet is an endowment or con- 
tingency fund. It is expected that $50,000 


_can be so invested as to yield a sufficient 


-’amount to keep the building and furnishings 


found them distressed and hampered by the. 


difficulty of finding homes that could be rec- 
ommended as fulfilling these conditions. He 
learned also that many young men and women 
of moderate means were fighting a prolonged 
and often losing battle because they were com- 
pelled to board in the smoky and thickly pop- 
ulated parts of town, and to eat at tables suit- 
able, perhaps, for clerks, but not for invalids. 

Accordingly, he conceived the bold idea of 


founding a home where such could be enter-- 


tained amid cheerful surroundings, the most 
approved sanitary safeguards, and at a table 
set with reference to their peculiar require- 
ments—all at a price that should only cover 
the exact cost of running expenses. 

A personal experience of fifteen months as 
health-seeker in Colorado has prepared the 
writer to testify to the reality of the need, and 
a residence in “The Home” during the few 


weeks since it was opened has prepared him 


to testify also to the adequacy of the supply. 
This supply has been made possible through 
the perseverance of the Rev. Frederick W. 
Oakes, and ‘the gifts of a few munificent do- 
nors in whom he inspired faith in the enter- 
prise. Funds sufficient to secure a whole city 
square in a fine location were provided in Den- 
ver, and a sum approaching $75,000 was con- 
tributed in the East. With this has been 
erected and furnished an imposing edifice in 
the Colonial style, architecturally a thing of 
beauty and one of the conspicuous ornaments 
of a beautiful city. 

The central building contains the domain of 
the chef, the reading, music, and amusement 
rooms, and fifteen dormitories, mostly com- 
municating rooms for those accompanied by 
husband, wife, or relative. The west wing is 
for ladies. Its corner-stone bears the name of 
Mrs. William Douglas Sloane, of New York 
City, and the inscription: “ Frected for the 
glory of God and the service of humanity.” 
The east wing, to be ready for occupancy in 
December, is for gentlemen. The whole 
house is to accommodate nearly one hun- 
dred. Every room in the finished portion is 
already occupied. The two wings are con- 
nected with the central building by a long 
cloister so nearly lined with windows fronting 
south as to be practically asun-parlor. Veran- 
das, covered and uncovered, are not lacking. 

It is not enough to say of the furnishings 
and appointments that they are tasteful and 
complete; they are elegant, and so perfectly 
adapted to their purpose, with so charming an 
air of homelikeness pervading the whole, that 
they compel the admiration of visitor and 
guest alike. “The Home” is rightly named, 
for, though it is pre-eminently sanitary, it is 
distinctly not a sanitarium, and the proverbial 
“comforts of a home” are too real to belong 
to boarding-house or hotel. The house is 
presided over by a “‘ Mother,” whose occupa- 
tion is to look after the health, comfort, and 
_good cheer of her family, her duties being 
entirely distinct from those of the house- 
Keeper: In case of illness at night she can be 
a d from every sleeping-room by electric 
ell. 

With the exception of two or three suites, 
no charge is made for the rooms, guests being 
expected to share proportionately in the run- 
_ ning expemses of the house. This puts con- 
veniences and comforts unspeakably greater 
than those usually found, at a cost as low as 
anything, even decent, can be secured for any- 
where in Colorado. 

“The Home” is held in trust by the Dio- 
<cese of Colorado, but the donors represent 
various sects. Its doors do not swing on 


“in repair—the former is built of plain brick, 
- painted—and pay the salaries of superintend- 


ent, mother,and housekeeper. A part of this 
amount is already pledged on condition that the 
remainder be raised by or before June 1, 1896. 


Denver, Colo. 


Sunday Closing of Saloons 


To promote the above object, a mass-meet- 
ing will be held at-Carnegie Music Hall, New 
York, on Monday, December 16, at 8:15 P.M. 
The names of speakers and the topics are as 
follows : 

1. The Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D. (Bishop of 
New York), Chairman, ** The Religious Observance 
of the Lord’s Day.” 

2. The Rev. A. P. Doyle (Secretary of C. T. A. U. 
of America), ‘‘ The Liquor Saloon and the American 
Sunday.” 

3. The Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D.D. (Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York), “‘ The Claim of Special 
Facilities for the Worst Trade.”’ 

4. The Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D. (editor ‘* Chris- 
tian Advocate’’), ‘* Personal Liberty : its Demands 
and Limitations.”’ 

5. The Hon. Warner Miller (ex-United States 
Senator), ‘‘ Maintenance of the Law Closing Saloons 
on Sunday.” ; 

6. The Rt. Rev. W. C. Doane, D.D. (Bishop of 
Albany), ‘A Moral Law Not a Subject for Local 
Option.”’ 

7. The Rev. John Hall, D.D. (Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church), ‘‘ The Influence of the Sunday 
Saloon on Home Life.” 

8. The Hon. Theodore Roosevelt (President Met- 
ropolitan Police Board), *‘ Results of Enforcement 
of Sunday Liquor Law in New York.’’ 

9g. The Hon. F. R. Coudert, *‘ The General Aspect 
of the Question.” 


—The most remarkable student in the 
University of Kansas is Mr. Martin Van 
Buren Stevens. He is seventy years of age, 
and expects to be graduated next spring, after 
which he will take up the profession of law. 


False Economy 


is practiced by people who buy inferior articles of 
food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. /nfant Health is the 
title of a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Sent free 
by New York Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. 


or a 


doesn’t polish, it scratches; so do the 
sharp, gritty particles of poor silver pol- 
ish, There is one that polishes easily 
and quickly without scratching ; it’s 


the only —— silver polish. Send 
for a sample and try it yourself. 
Post paid, 15c, ' It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


DON’T 
SCRATCH 


matches when you want to light your gas. For 
25 cents we will mail you a Matchless Self- 
Lighting Gas Burner, which is easily adjusted 
—requires no matches to light—reduces gas 
bills and is a splendid night light. Invaluable 
in Chamber, Bath-room, Hall, or Cellar—in 
fact, wherever gas is used. Sold by hardware 
dealers and plumbers. 


Refers by permission to the Adv. Mgr. of The Outlook, 
who can testify to its value. 
MATCHLEss Mr. Co., 128-30-32Reade St., N. Y. 


The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


saves time 
and labor ; 

: money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies ~ 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other ¢hings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send fer circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & Co., 20 Vesey St., New York 


There 

are other 
soaps lots of 
them—they are 
used, too, for 
the bath. But if 


you: want a pure 


Tm 
Perfect 
Soap 


soap—one that will make your bath a 


pleasure, as well as a duty, use 


TRADE 


The purest 


and best soap made. Cheap 


as ordinary soap—5c. Your dealer has it. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 


MARKs 
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The Business World 


The reports of the 


of the Department of Agri- 
ecretary culture have been 
interesting ever since 


the present Secretary took charge. He is 
well known as an economical administrator. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, he 
saved between a fourth and a fifth of the ap- 
propriations for his department. In another 
column we call attention to the important sub- 
ject of road-making, which is treated at length 
in this year’s report. Another interesting sub- 
ject discussed is meat-inspection—showing 
that over 18,500,000 animals were inspected 
during the fiscal year, as compared with not 
quite 13,000,000 in the year preceding. The 
Secretary suggests taking the duty off Mexican 
cattle. During the last fiscal year it appears 
that the lowest price ever known for American 
cheese in the English market was made, 
namely, $2.17 a hundred pounds. Speaking 
of Great Britain, Mr. Morton mentions the in- 
teresting fact that during the year every coun- 
try shipping cheese to England enlarged its 
trade, with the exception of our own country, 
which lost over one-fifth of its business of the 
year before. A most remarkable showing was 
made by Denmark, and it may surprise our 
readers to know that the butter export of that 
country to the United Kingdom is marvel- 
ously large, exceeding that of the United 
States in quantity in the astounding propor- 
tion of about thirty-five to one. As to world- 
markets, the Secretary declares that they will 
finally: be captured by those who produce 
cereals and meats, vegetables and fruits, at the 
lowest cost, and can therefore most cheaply 
sell. Our own contrivances and inventions 
for cheap production are now used abroad to 
strengthen the abilities of foreign farmers to 
contend with our own. The Secretary urges 
the diligent study of the probable demand and 
the careful adjustment of the supply to its 
needs. In other words, the success of the 
farmer of the future must depend more upon 
mental than upon manual effort. 


An interesting statement 
regarding the Pacific roads 
is found in the annual re- 
port, just published, of the 
Attorney-General of the United States. Mr. 
Harmon says in regard to the large amounts 
of subsidy bonds about to fall due of those 
issued to both the Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific, that no assurances may be given that 
the present situation will be long maintained, 
and, therefore, action should be promptly taken 
toward working out some solution of the prob- 
lem presented by the Government’s relation 
to these properties. Mr. Harmon declares 
that there is a need of a new law giving some 
proper court in the District of Columbia juris- 
diction of the entire property. In regard tothe 
Northern Pacific Railway, Judge Harmon calls 
attention to the necessity which has long ex- 
isted of legislation to regulate the appointment 
of receivers and judicial sales of railways, 
part of which lines are in different circuits. 
Public as well as private interests require the 
preservation of the unity of such lines in their 
management pending foreclosure and in their 
sale. This can now be accomplished only by 
harmony of action among the courts of the 
various circuits, but the appointment of re- 
ceivers and the repetition of orders in each 
circuit cause a multiplication of trouble and 
expense which can well be avoided. When, 
however, as Mr. Harmon pertinently says, the 
different courts refuse to co-operate, not only 
are public and private interests in the property 
imperiled and the costs more greatly multi- 
plied, but there is constant risk of scandal, 
from which the administration of justice should 
be kept free. The Attorney-General suggests 
that suits to foreclose mortgages or appoint 
receivers shall be brought in the circuit where 
the principal operating offices are, or in the 
circuit in which the chief terminals are located, 
or in that containing the greatest length of 
track; or full jurisdiction might be given to 
the court in which suit is first brought. These 
suggestions are eminently worthy of being 
acted upon by immediate legislation. 


Annual Report 
of the 
Attorney-General 


The report of Mr. 
Eckels, the Comptrol- 


ler of the Currency, 
gives some interesting facts about National 
banks other than those published in our 
“ Business World ” for last week. The num- 
ber of National banks organized since the first 
certificate of authority was issued in 1863 to 


the close of the report year has been 5,023, 


or a yearly average of 152. There are now 
in active operation 3,715 banks, with an au- 
thorized capital stock of over $664,000,000, 
represented by over 285,000 shareholders. 
The average capital stock-is about $178,000 
for each bank, and the average number of 
shares to each 2,136, and of shareholders, 77. 
The total amount of circulation outstanding is 
nearly $214,000,000, of which amount $190,- 
090,000 is secured by United States bonds, 
and the rest by lawful money deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States. At the 
last date of the Comptroller’s call, September 
28, the total resources of the 3,712 banks then 
reporting were about $3,423,600,000, of which 
$2,059,400,000 represented loans and discounts. 
Of their liabilities, $1,701,600,000 represented 
individual deposits, $336,800,000 surplus and 
net undivided profits, and $182,400,000 out- 
standing circulation secured by bonds. We 
have already commented on the retrogression 
and contraction of the National bank system. 
Mr. Eckels recommends the following amend- 
ments to the law; with exception of the sixth 
amendment they have all been made before : 


1. That the Comptroller, with the approval of the 

Secretary of the Treasury, be empowered in all 
roper cases to remove officers and directors of 

ational banks for violations of law and misman- 
agement, first according them a hearing on charges 
preferred. : 

2. That the loans of any bank to its executive offi- 
cers and employees be restricted and made only upon 
the approval of the Board of Directors, a separate 
written record thereof being kept. 

3. That the assistant cashier, in the absence of the 
cashier, be authorized to sign the circulating notes 
of the bank and reports of condition. 

4. That some class of public officers be empowered 
to administer the general oaths required by the 
National Bank Act. | 

5. That bank examiners be required to take an 
oath of office and execute a bond before entering 
upon the discharge of their duties. 

6. That upon a day in each year, to be designated 
by the Comptroller, the Directors of National banks 
shall be required to make an examination of the 
affairs of the banks and submit to the Comptroller a 
report thereon upon blanks to be furnished for such 
purpose. 

7. That the Comptroller be authorized to issue to 
National banking associations circulating notes to 
the Fond value of the bonds deposited by them with 
the Treasury of the United States to secure such 


notes. 

8. That the semi-annual tax levied on account of 
the circulating notes of National banks be reduced 
so as to equal but one-fourth of one per cent. per 
annum. 


The Fastest On Wednesday of last 
Long-Distance Train Week the west-bound 
in the World Empire State Express 
over the New York 
Central demonstrated that it is the fastest 
long-distance train in the world. The speed 
of the best trains of foreign nations is: 
England, 51.75 miles an hour; Germany, 51.25; 
France, 49.88 ; Belgium,|45.04; Holland, 44.7 3 ; 
Italy, 4234; Austria-Hungary, 41.75. We 
now head the list with 53.33 miles an hour to 
the credit of the Empire State Express, a rate 
which will be kept up in its daily runs. In 
other words, the distance to Buffalo, 440 miles, 
will be compassed in 495 minutes instead of 
520 minutes as hitherto. The latter meant 
fifty-one miles an hour, including four stops and 
twenty-eight slow-downs. The New York Cen- 
tral has now not only the best long-distance 
train in the world, but we have also recently 
chronicled how this train holds the record for 
the best single run. On September 11 last, an 
experimental run was made between New 
York and Buffalo, when the unprecedented 
average of sixty-four and a half miles an hour 
was attained. 


The The most significant event of 

, he financial situation abroad 
Turkish Crisis ‘ 

last week was the reduction 

by the Ottoman Bank of its: interest rate on 

credit balances from 3 to 2 per cent. This is 

entirely appropriate in view of the present 


crisis at Constantinople. The question with 
the holders of Turkish Government securities 
is a decidedly serious one, and may account 
in no small degree for the character of Great 
Britain’s policy. At the dictation of her bond- 
holders in the Suez Canal and in Egyptian 
Consols, Great Britain bombarded Alexandria 
without delay. Considering the interests of 
her bondholders again, she is loth to precipi- 
tate the destruction of whatever financial con- 
fidence still remains in Turkish securities. 


Last week’s stock and bond 
Wall Street market was a dull one. The 
: shipment of $2,600,000 worth 
of gold to Europe did not greatly affect the 
situation. It will be noted that market rates: 
continue firm at the gold-exporting point. The 
disturbed condition of “ Industrials ” still con- 
tinues to affect manipulators. Tobacco de-- 
clined nearly fifteen points last week, but. 
genuine investors have long fought shy of such: 
misnamed “ securities.” : 


Last month bank clearings. 
showed a decided decrease 

over those in _ previous 

months. In September there was an increase 

of 18 per cent. over the corresponding month: 
last year ; in October, 22 per cent., but for last’ 
month only 13% per cent. 


November 
Bank Clearings 


It is popularly sup- 

The Shark in Commerce posed that the shark 

has no commercial. 

value, but the “ Revue Scientifique” shows. 
that such is not the case. It says: 


The liver of the shark contains an oi! of a beautiful 
color that never becomes turbid, and that possesses. 
medicinal qualities equal to those of cod-liver oil. 
The skin, after awe f dried, takes the polish and 
hardness of mother-of-pearl. It is marbled and bears 
a resemblance to fossil coral. It is used by jewelers 
for the manufacture of fancy objects, by binders for 
making pngreen., and by cabinet-makers for_polish-. 
ing wood. The finsare highly prized by the Chinese, | 
who pickle them and serve them at the end of a din- 
ner as a most delicate hors d’euvre. A ton of fins. 
usually brings (at Sydney) $140. The Europeans, 
who do not yet appreciate the fins of the shark as a 
food product, are content to convert them into fish 
glue, which competes with the sturgeon glue prepared 
in Russia. This glueis employed for clarifying beer,. 
wine, and other liquors. It is used also for the 
preparation of English taffetas, as a re-agent in 
chemistry, etc. The teeth of the shark are used by 
the inhabitants of the Ellis Islands for the manu-. © 
facture of weapons of war. As for the flesh of the 
shark, that, despite its oily taste. is eaten in certain 
countries. It is employed, also, along with the 
bones, in the preparation of a fertilizer. The Ice-- 
landers, who do a large business in shark’s oil, send 
out annually a fleet of a hundred vessels for the cap-- 
ture of the animal. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s- 


Building, 
i077 308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


Money Will 
Double Itself 


in less than 10 years at 
7%. At 4QZ it will take 
18. Can you afford to. 
lose 8 years ? 

Our pamphlet is free, 


The Provident — 
Co. 


Please mention The Outlook 
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Solid 


We have a part of our 
issue of twenty year 
6% gold bonds left, 
which we can still 
offer at go. 

These will net you 
7°. for the twenty 
years. 

We shall pay a bane 
part of these bonds 
off in five years; if you 
wish yours paid in 
this way, you net 10% 
for the five years. 
You may easily 
satisfy yourself as to 
their unquestionable 
safety by writing us 
for full particulars, 
references, etc. 


Roseland Improvement Co., 
178 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON. 


CLARK J. BROWN, TREAs. 


Day Co. 
HIGHEST GRADE 


Investment Bonds 
Boston Securities a Specialty 
7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6 (4) ga s, State, County, City,and Schoo] Warrants 
7 o Bos S with a view to absolute security and 
(4) 


pr interest payments. Best references. 
orrespondence solicited. 


JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


_ E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 


You Waestern Morts 
S SELL or Western Land—avoid foreclosure ceri send:n 

good money after bad—get a good 5% investment instead 
State exactl ocation, condition oft itle, and your lowest 
rice. Over $2.000.000in Western securities successfully 
andled by the present management of this corporation. 


THE BOSTON Re REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO. 
Send for our B 33 Equitable Building, Boston 


WE 
BUY |: 


‘Think It Over ”’ 


Are Your Savings Earning 
All They Should? 


We offer to investors of any sum 
from $100 upwards an 8 per cent. 
investment as good as Government 
bonds, secured by first Mortgages on 
Gilt-edged Real Estate. Best refer- 
erces, Investigation solicited. 


YOUNG & CO. 
Temple Court, 5 Beekman St., New York 


Cheques 


Of The Cheque Bank of London. 
in amounts from 41 up are Cashed 
All Over the World by agents, 
hotels, shops, railroads. Just the thing 
for sending money to The Old 
Country, and for travelers. Issued 
for over 21 years. Circular on ap lica- 
Agent, 2 Wall Street, New Yor 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
‘‘How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 92I-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE 


A FIXED INCOME FOR LIFE 


s secured by a Perfected Annuity Bond. They 
anish care, and thus protons life. ze double the 

income of f elderly people. Adapted to all ages. SECUR 

ITY AB EK. Address (stating age) 

. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway. New York. 


Broker for the Assured 


I save my customers thousands of dollars nae IF 
you intend insuring your life, or IF you carry life insur- 
ance taken out within the past three years, confer with me. 


JAS. A. STEELE, 45 Broadway, New York 


You are Judged 


In Business by your Correspondence, 


so away with the scribbling pen, or the world will think 
you antiquated. 
You may not need a professional stenographer, but 


you ought to have an 


Amcrican $& Typewriter 


Standard Made, Rapid, Durable 
The PRICE makes it available for home use and as an 
educator for the young people. 
Complete outfit for duplicating 200 copies in 20 minutes, 
10.00. 


A SENSIBLE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Send for catalogue and letter written with it. 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept. A., 265 Broadway, New VYork 


= Sense ». 


Under- 
Dress 


In healthfulness is comfort— 
in comfort is happiness—in 
Jaros Hygienic Underwear 
is continual healthfulness— 
Book for nothing. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 
831 Broadway, New York. 


WATERS 
PIANOS 


The high reputation which the WATERS 
PIANOS have maintained for FIFTY 
YEARS will be increased by the improved 
WATERS PIANOS of to-day. Their chief 
characteristic isa WONDERFUL POWER 
AND FINE QUALITY OF TONE. 


A GREAT OFFER! 


AN ELEGANT NEW WATERS UP- 
RIGHT PIANO, 7% octave, 3-stringed, full 
iron frame, repeating action, ivory keys, three 
pedals, and all improvements, for 


"$225 


cash, or $250 on payments of only $10 down and 


$7 PER MONTH 


A handsome stool and cover given with 
each piano and no charge for delivery within 
25 miles of New York. 

Old pianos and organs taken in exchange 
at full value. 


OPEN EVENINGS 


until January Ist. Please call or send postal 
for catalogue with reduced prices and terms. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


134 FIFTH AVE., NEAR 18th ST., N.Y. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


Crockery, China and Glass, Kitchen Utensils, 
Fenders, Andirons, and Fire Sets, 
Coal Vases and Scuttles. 
Hearth Brushes and Brooms, 
Fire Screens, etc., etc. 


EWISE 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


with DIXON’S American Graphite 
WRITE PENCILS. Toughest,smoothwst 
leads—mark best ; last longest. |§- 


If dealer does not keep them, send 16 cts. 
A for pencils warth double the money. 
Jos. Dixon Cracihble (0., Jersey City, N. 4d. 


\ ORACE WATE! 0. 
i) 
| 
FLOUR 
Also Special Diabet Fog Barley 
and Patent Biscu ang 
Unrivaledfn A o& Europe. 
Pamphlets agli BaXtog Sawples Free. 
Write Farwell &#thineg W&ertowMN. Y., U.S.A. 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
éssued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


\ In Appalachian Folds 
While much merited panegyric has been expended 
on the marvelous transits of the Rocky Mountain 
range, via the Canadian Pacitic. Great Northern, 


and the rest, this stupendous passage of the A 


alachian chain by way of the Chesapeake and Ohio 

ailway seems to have been but gingerly regarded 
by correspondents; when, as a matter of tact. it 
affords the longest continuous stretch of changeful 
mountain landscape in America. It is truethereare 
no snow-capped peaks in Virginia. but there are ice 
mountains, vast caves, natural bridges, mysterious 
hot springs, iron and sulphur, and the route pierces 
no less than twenty-two tunnels, ot waich several 
exceed or approximate a mile in length.—Carles 
FHlallock, in Forest and Stream. 


Winter Excursion Tickets on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


On November 1 the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany placed on sale at its principal ticket offices 
excursion tickets toall prominent winter resorts in 
New Jersey, Virginia, North and South Carvlina 
Georgia, Florida, and Cuba. The tickets are sold 
at the usual! low rates. 

The magnificent facilities of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, With its many connections, make this the 
favorite line for winter travel. 

An illustrated book, descriptive of winter resorts, 
and giving routes of travel and rates for tickets, will 


be furnished free on application to ticket agents. 


Comfort in Travel 

is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast 
trains of the Michigan Central, the ‘‘ Niagara Falls 
Route,” between Buffalo and Chicago. 1n connection 
with through trains from the East. Passengers are 

ranted the privilege of stopping off en route at 

viagara Falls, or, if time will not permit, can obtain 
from the car windows, or the platform at Falls View, 
the grandest and most compreh2nsive view of the 
great cataract. All day-trains stop five or ten min- 
utes. For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. H. Underwood, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Noon Train Retween Boston and New York 
via Springfield Line 

The Boston and Albany Railroad has in service 
a 12 o’clock, noon, train between New York and 
Boston. This train leaves either city at 12 o’clock, 
noon, and arrives at its destination at 5:30 P.M., thus 
making the trip in fiveand one-half hours. Station, 
Kneeland St. Boston. A.S. Hanson, G.P.A. 

ADVERTISING 


H I C K AGENCY, 


Vanderbilt Building, 132 Nassau St., New York. 


Prom}#t, careful, and M. HICKS, 
efficient service cuaranteed. PROPRIETOR. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
WINTER TOURS 


TO JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 
The Most Picturesque and Health-Giving 
Winter Resort in the World 


ATLAS LINE 
U. S. mail and passenger steamships sail regularly from 
N.Y. for West Indies & Spanish Main. II]. pampalet free. 
Pim, Forwoop & KE.tiock., 24 State St., New York. 
E. A. ApAmMs & Co., 115 State St., Boston. 


§ NEWSPAPER 


*¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ”’ 
A Trip for 


HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


passing within viewof 
Cuba. crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
in addition to_ the 
pleasures of the jour- 
ney. peculiarly erative. so go 
ists repeat the voyage year after vear. - 
TRIP FOR $120. EXCURSION, $216. All 
expenses included. Steamers have superior accommo- 
tions and leave New York every ten days. For full 
particulars address 
COLUMBIAN LINE STAMFORD on RY or &Co., 
35 Broadway, Pier 57, foot W. 27th, N. R.. New York. 


EUROPE AND THE ORIENT 


INTER 


-Tenth select party; best accommodations for Southern 


Spain, Europe, Egypt, the Nile, Greece, Turkey, Holy 

ormannia, an. 8, ress rs. 

CROSLEY, 786 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tours and Travel 


Bermuda 


WINTER TOURS 


In January and February, three 
parties, limited in number, will 
make extended tours 
Spain, Southern France, Italy, 
Egypt, the Holy Land. Greece— 
and China, under the 
management of MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO., 
7o and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. Send for 
itineraries and references. 


Grand Winter Excursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 


BY THE TWIN SCREW EXPRESS 
FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA TOURAINE. 


From New York February 4, 1896, to Azores (Fayal), 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Biserta (Tunis by rail), Malta 
the Pirzeus (Athens), Alexandria (Cairo by rail), Port Said, 
Jaffa, (Jerusalem), Beyrouth (Damascus), Smyrna n- 
stantinople, through the Straits of Messina Palermo, 
Maples (heme by rail), Villefranche, Marseilles, Palma 
(Balearic Islands), Malaga (Tangiers). 

Duration of round trip, about two months. 

Price of passage, round trip, $520, $620, $720, and up- 
ward, according to accommodations. For further partic- 
ulars apply to FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling 
Green, N. Y. City. 


Return to Former Management 


Hamilton Hotel 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA 
Now Open 


For circulars and information address 
MEAD & BROOKS, Managers. 


Mr. Mead will be at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, Dec. 
16, 17, 18. 19. 20, and 21, to show plans and give prices 
of rooms, or would call upon those desiring it. 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotel will open Dec. 1st. 
For terms, circulars, etc., address 
N. S. HOWE, ‘Hamilton, Bermuda. or 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 39 Broadway, N. 


GAZE’S TOURS 


(Egtablished 1844.) 
All necessary expenses included 


Holy Land, Egypt, the Nile 


Independent Tickets at through rates 


Parties under experienced escort ieave New York Nov. 
27th, Jan. 22d, Feb. 12th, Feb. 19th, and March 7th, for 
Italy, yet; and the Urient. ONLY HIGH-CLASS 
STKA RS. Fares range from $460 to $1,125. De- 
tailed, illustrated itineraries post-free. 


NILE STEAMERS 


The new steamers of the Thewfikieh Nile S.S. Co. 
leave Dec. 11th and 26th, Jan. 8th and weekly; $171.50 
21-day first-class Tourist Steamer; 17-day cheaper Tours, 
$112.50; dahabeahs and special steamers for private parties. 

H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113. Kroadway, New York; 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass.; 135 S. Fifth St., 
Phila., Pa.; 220 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il]. 

Official Agents for all Trunk Lines. 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
FROST MALARIA 
UNKNOWN BERMUDA IMPOSSIBLE 

48 hours by elegant Steamships weekly. 

FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES 


30-days taps 15 daysin the Tropics. $5 a day for transpor- 
tation, meals, and stateroom. E. OUTERBRIDGE & Co., 
Agts. for QueBec STEAMSHIP Co., Limited, 39 Broad- 
way, N. Y., or Tuos. Cook & Sons, Agents. 


ALLORY STEAMSBIP LINES,.—From New 

ork. A DELIGHTFUL TRIP BY SEA to the 

Ports of TEXAS—GEORGIA—FLORIDA. Through 

tickets, single and return, to all points in Texas, Colo- 

rado, Utah, Arizona, California, Mexico, &c.. Georgia 

and Florida. Our 64-page ‘* Satchel Handbook ” mailed 
free. C. H. & Co., Pier 20, E. R., 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


France 


= 


HOME IN PARIS.—152 Boulevard 
_ Pereire. Gare Courcelles, 1o minutes from Arc de 
Triomphe. M. Lalot, French Protestant pastor, and 
Mme. Lalot receive into their family a few foreigners 
desiring to improve their knowledge of the language. 


/HOTELS AND RESORTS 
| California 


HOTEL GREEN PASADENA, CAL. 


Accommodation for 400 
guests. Occupies an entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. G. GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mgr. 


ALIFORNIA 


HOTEL VENDOME 


Charming summer and winter resort. 
SAN JOSE Sunny skies; climate unexcelled; 
modern, comfortable, first-class, and so are its patrons. 
paris for tourists to the great Lick Observatory. 
Send for illustrated souvenir. EO. P. SNELL, Mer. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by . BARNETT, Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


Especially adapted for mild nervous diseases ; home 
attractions. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 


Austria 


European Winter Resort 
Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria 


1,900 feet above the sea,with dry, bracing climate ; cen- 

ter for sleighing excursions; fine aca why hospital, &c. 

rge, airy,sunny rooms, 

(Open all the year.) isi 


iences. Best references. Reduced rates in winter. [ilus- 
trated pamphlets on application. Cart LANDSEE, Prop’r. 


Bahamas 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS 
Opens December 23, 1895. 
A LAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER 
S. S. MORTON, Proprietor and Manager 
Steamer Northumberland leaves Palm Beach, Florida, 
3 times a week. 15 hours’ sail. 
The Outlook will furnish full information. 
Cable address, Morton, Nassau, N. P. 


cuisine ; modern conven-: 


Florida 


All the arrangements for the 
comfort of guests at 


The St. James 


JACKSONVILLE 
FLORIDA 


If you are coming South, send for our pam- 
phlet, which will tell you of Jacksonville and its 
leading family hotel. J.R. CAMPBELL, Prop. 
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Florida 


THE SPRINGFIELD 


Orange Park, Florida 
NOW OPEN 


Fourteen miles from Jacksonville, on St. John’s River. 
‘One of the most charming locationsin Florida. Entirely 
free from malaria. Rates from $2.50 to $3.00 per day. 


Special rates by the we 


ek. 
RLEs H. MOWRY, Manager. 


Also of the Springfield, Nantucket, 


Mass. 


‘¢ Untouched by the Frost” 
TROPICAL FLORIDA AT 


4 


ORDA 


THE PUNTA GORDA 


On Charlotte Harbor. Accommo 


, 10dates 300. Opens Dec. 
20th, 1895. Tarpon fishing, shooting, boating, driving ; 400 
feet of veranda. Plenty of fruit. Special rates for the sea- 


son. For nompieet address F. H. ABBOTT, Room 23, 
s 


131 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


LHE NEW ROCKLEDGE HOTEL 


" Homelike and attractive. Orange groves in full bear- 


ing. Send for Illustrated Circular. 


RES, Prop’r, H. E. BEMIS, Mer., 
New Haven, Conn. Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 


Georgia 


HOTEL BON AIR 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Enlarged and remonaied. will Dec. 20, 1895, under 


former management of Mr. C. A. Li 


nsley, who has given 


the Hotel widespread popularity. Fifty rooms, mostly 

with private baths, have been added to the hotel, givin 

a total capacity of 225. For booklet and particulars ad- 
s C. A. LINSLEV, Augusta, Ga. 


Thomasville, Georgia 
Old Oaks 


A select boarding-house Table 


first-class; location 


choice; modern conveniences; artesian water. 
Miss UHLER, Cor. Warren and Seward Sts. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


PINEY WOODS 


HOTEL 


Season Opens Dec. 28 
Hotel Annex Opens Dec. 1 


_For circulars, etc., apply to F. A. Budlong, Windscr 
Hotel; Zhe Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y., or 
‘ WILLIAM E DAVIES, Thomasville, Ga 


Illinois 


Chicago Beach Hotel }'st 


CHICAGO, ILL. HARVEY S 


. DENISON, Mer 


Demonstrated the most delightful and comfortable 
abiding-place throughout the year in Chicago. 


New Jersey 


Galen Hall—A Sanatorium 


With all the conveniences of a first-class. quiet hotel. 
Elevator, steam heat, open-grate tires. Massage, elec- 
tricity, baths, etc. Table unexcelled. Open all the year. 
Address Dr. WM. H. H. BULL, Atlantic City, N. x: 


The BRENTFORD 


Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., LAKE WOOD, N.J. 
Now open. Address Miss A. M. MYEPF:S. 


The Buckingham , , 


LAKEWOOD, NEW 


urel House 
JERSEY 


First-class; rates moderate; circulars. Box 72. 


FOREST LODGE 


LAKEWOOD, N. J.—Special rates for the fall an 
THOs. 


early winter. Address 


NOBLE. 


Finest Winter Hotel in 


the North 


THE LAKEWOOD 


NOW OPEN 
Rates : Transient, $5 per day ; 
and upwards. Special rates f 


by the week, $25 
Or season guests. 


Address T. F. SILLECK, Lessee, 


Late of Oriental Hotel, 
Manhattan Beach 


Lakewood, N. J. 


A Southern Trip 


will be more than usually attractive this 
winter by reason of the 


Atlanta Exposition 


and the opening of several new and mag- 
nificent hotels. Before deciding, send for 
the “ Pilot.” 


OLD DOMINION S.S. COMPANY 


Pier 26, North River, New York 
W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres’t & Traffic Mgr. 


THE So called because of its cleanli- 


Pp AR LOR CITY ness and beauty, is : 
OF FLORIDA Green Cove Springs 


In planning your winter trip we would like to have you cor- 
sider Green Cove Springs, and if you like a comfortable, 
reasonable-priced house to stop in for a day, week, or longer, 

will suit. A prettily illustrated book 


will gladly be sent by Judson L. Scott, 
The St. Elmo re cm Green Cove Springs, Florida. 


Days 


The 
Pacific Express} The 


Leaves Chicago at 10.30 Ove r j an d 


p.m. daily. Through Palace it d 
Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and m y 
Portiand, with through Sleeping Car 
accommodations to San Francisco and All meals served in Dining 
Los Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep- Care 


ing Car Chicago to California. 2 
: Palace Drawing-room Sleep- 
Detailed information will be furnished ing Cars leave Chicago daily 
on application to W. B. KNISKERN, at 6.00 p. m., and run through 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago. All principal agents sell tickets | t© Sam Francisco and Los 
Angeles without change via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. | 


New Jersey New Jersey 


The Laurel House| THE MADISON L4KEwoob 
of La kewood Madison Ave. & First St. | address Mrs. E.H.Merriman. 


New York City 
DAVID B. PLUMER, Manaxer, 


Lakewood, New Jersey ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable corners. They invite repose. 


WINTER SANATORIUM| | rap UNION HOTEL 


| 7 = Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
LAKEWOOD 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Open ROOMS, PER DAY AND UPWARDS 
Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, N. J. DHWHVRQRVRDG 


(For other advertisements in this department see following page.) 
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New York 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For heaith or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 

, Electricity, all baths and health panes. 

New Turkish, Russian, and Natural oP ur-water 
ths. Lawn-Tennis, Croquet, etc. Open all the year. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


North Carolina 


ONNICASTLE. Asheville. N. Car.—A com- 
modious and situated house, offers | 
rooms and excellent table. Handsome appointments an 
moderate terms. References if desired. For circulars 
address Mrs. A. Gulliver, Box 47. 


South Carolina 
AIKEN, S. C. BUSCH, HOUSE, 
rates by week. Electric lights. etc. Bice baths an 
Kneipp’s water cure. HENRY SCH. Prop. 


AIKEN, S. C. 


Dryest climate east of the 
Rocky Mts. Golf, Fox-Hunting, 
and Polo. Plenty of sunshine. 
Average temperature, 52°. 


HIGHLAND PARK 
HOTEL 


Renovated and refurnished, now open under 
new management. For rates and illustrated 
booklet write PRIEST & EAGER, Managers 


PEBBLE LEDGE AIKEN. 5S. C.—New 


house ;, modern conven- 
iences. Maybe rented furnished for winter season; or 
select boarders taken. Address P. O. Box 176. 


COMFORTABLE WINTER HOME in the 

uth for Northern tourists can be secured in the 

house of a physician. Well heated ; on fireplaces and 
broad sunny piazzas. Convenient to churches, telegraph 


and post o Mrs. A. A. MOORE, Camden, So. Car. 


PINE FOREST INN 


SUMMERVILLE, S. C. 
Opens November 1, 1895 
A FIRST-CLASS WINTER RESORT 


In every respect. Electric lights, elevators, and all other 
modern improvements for comfort, convenience, and 
pleasure. IMATE UNSURPASSED. 
Situated on the South Carolina and Georgia Railway, 
twenty-two miles from Charleston, S. C. 

SUMMERVILLE, S. C 

.G. HEW, Manager, 1 
F.W.WAGENER & CO., Proprietors, Charleston, S.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less wilt 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A YOUNG NEW ENGLAND WOMAN, able 
and willing to work, is wanted to, assist a mother in the 
household. Address 249 Doyle Ave., Providence, R. I. 


BIBLE GAME-—For old and young. Interesting 
in box, postpaid, only thirty cents. ess Miss C. 
SMITH, 54 Farm Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WINTER BOARD in cottage at Colegrove, 
Hawthorne, Florida. Healthy location; on lake; 
good cooking; pine $3 
reasonable; references. ress for information . 
WM. S. METCALF. 


ATLANTA EXPOSITION.—Atlanta University 
will entertain visitors. Lodging s50and 75 cents. Meals 
35 cents. Convenient to electric and steam cars to Expo- 
sition Grounds. Write for circular to President HOR- 
ACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 


_ MISS GRACE H. DODGE desires to find pupils 
in singing for a thoroughly equipped Southern lady. 

lso, for same lady, opportunities to sing in churches, 
missions, or at entertainments—sympathetic ballads, 
negro melodies. being specialties. Address Miss 
DODGE, 262 Madison Ave., New York City. 


HOUSEKEEPER.— Position wanted by a lady of 
refinement and experience where servants are employed 
and faithful service is valued. Would take position as 
companion, or traveling companion. References given 
and required. Address J. A. L., 111 O Street, uth 
Boston, Mass. 


A PRACTICAL, well educated, American young 
woman thoroughly understands bookkeeping and type- 
writing, with considerable knowledge of French and 
German, good reader, somewhat musical, desires a posi- 
tion as resident secretary. Nwuobjection to travel. Sal- 
arv not of first consideration. Address G. M., P. O. Box 
2283, New York. 


ces. 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 Kast 14th Street, N. Y 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York 


331 WEST 85th ST. 


Mrs. Gordon Near Riverside Drive. 


A quiet and refined home 
for ladies and young girls visiting New York. 


Morningside 
EACHERS COLLEGE New 
York (120th St., West).—Professional training for 
general teachers and specialists: Manual training, 
science, kindergarten, English, form, drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy. 
egrees given by Columbia College to both sexes. 
Circulars of Information. ‘*‘leachers College 
Bulletin.”” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


California 


OMONA COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 

College courses leading to degrees of B.A., B.L., 

.S. Degrees recognized by Universit rnia 

and other similar graduate schools. irty-five miles 

from Los Angeles. Academic course. Preparatory 

school preparing for all institutions connected with the 
College. Address C. G. BALDWIN, President. 


Connecticut 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
every facility for care, education, and training, with the 
vantages of a Country home. 
J.J. KINDRED, M.D., Med. Supt., formerly Clinical 
Ass’t Darenth School for Feeble-Minded, London, Eng. 
M. Lita KINDRED, Principal. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD. CONN. 


Christmas vacation Dec. 19th to Jan. 6th. iP 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Massachusetts. 


The Principal of Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Earnestly requests those desiring place in this School for 
September, 1%96, to send soon for catalogue and forms of 
application. As resident pupils in large number keep 
their places, and vacancies are few after the first half year, 
a catalogue considered early, and required social refer- 
ences and _present teachers’ certificates—forms supplied 
—returned promptly, will relieve both parties from much 
** wear and tear” in the summer of 1866. | i 
Thoughtful parents and guardians will find it most 
satisfactory to see the school at its work ; the teachers in 
their classes; the Studio, the Gymnasium, Swimming 
ank, Scientific Cooking Rooms, and Laboratory as they 
are used in school session; also the dining-room, sleep- 
ing and reception rooms, as the girls in residence have 


them, rather than in vacation, when much is in process of 


renovation, most teachers absent, etc., etc. 

In this way also the applicant becomes prepared to 
secure promptly any vacancy occurring at Christmas or 
Easter of the current year, if she is registered on the 
waiting list, preference being given to those best fur- 
nished in requirements. 

Address for illustrated catalogue. 

C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


Artistic Effects 


in watches for shoulder 
orbelt wear, 


Charming Shad- # 
ings in enamel 
for evening 
gowns— 


light blue, pink, 
white or crim- 


The 
“Elfin,” 


POPULAR PRICES. | 
Our unquestioned guarantee with every watch. 


The Waterbury Watch Co. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
Send for our Catalogue No. 122 


The 


of it.’’ 


A lways 


* Buy | 
C ONSTANTINE’S 
Pine Tar. 


Soap. 


Persian H ealing 


CONSTANTINE’S was 
the first pine tar soap. Echo— 
on the market. It will 
be the last. People want Alway a 
it and they buy it for the Buy 
Toilet, Bath and Nursery. 
— Drvaeists. - Constantine’s. 


New York 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6cth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. U.S. Army officer 
detailed at Secretary of War. 

Joseru B. A.M., Principal, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


‘¢ There is only one way to success 
in the .dministration of Cod Liver Oil, 
and that is not by disguising but by 
excluding the impurities.”’ 


This is exemplified in 


Peter Moller’ 
Pure 
Cod Liver Ont 


which can be relied upon as being 
pure, sweet, digestible and free from | 
disagreeable taste or odor. 


Put up only in fiat, oval bottles, sealed, with 
date of production in perforated letters. 


Send for pamphlet on “NorRway’s 
LOFOTEN ISLANDS.” 
Schieffelin & Co.. New York. Sole Anents. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


A College-Fitting and Character-Building School for Boys. 
pe year. Library of 12,000 volumes. Summer Session. 
eference, Hon. JosepH H Cuoate. Send for catalogue. 
CHARLES F. Brusre, THUR T. Emory, A.B., 


A.M., AR 
Principals. SING SING-ON-HUDSUN, N.Y. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 
Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMBROIDERING FLOWERS 


igiving full directions for em. 
broidering over 8O different 
flowers, leaves and fruits 
9weshowing the colors of silk to 
be used to any 
for SEN addre 
for 4 cents in stamns. 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co., 
139 Union St., New London, Conn. 
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About People 


—The Rev. Elijah Kellogg, the author of 
“ Spartacus”—that favorite oration of all 
school-boys—is now eighty-five years old. 
Ile preaches on Sunday in a little church in 
Harpswell, Me., and cultivates a small farm on 
week-days. 

—Mr. John L. Peake, of Kansas City, Mo., 
who has been appointed Minister to Switzer- 
land in place of Mr. Broadhead, resigned, is 
a Kentucky man by birth, and was graduated 
from the Law School at Louisville. He went 
to Missouri in 1868, and won an enviable repu- 
tation throughout the State as a criminal 
lawyer. 

—The defeat of the Democrats in Ohio by 
a majority which insures Republican control 
of the Legislature will give Ohio two Repub- 
lican Senators at the same time, a circum- 
stance which has not taken place since the 
war, except for a period from 1865 to 1869, 
when Ben Wade and John Sherman held seats 
together. 

—1l1'wo monuments are about to be erected 
in honor of Meissonier. One is to be by 
Frémelt near the beautiful church at Poissy, 
and the other is to be by Mercié in the Tui- 
leries Gardens at Paris. Poissy is about seven- 
teen miles from the capital, and was the birth- 
place of Saint Louis. He frequently styled 
himself “ Louis de Poissy.” 

—In this country it would seem a strange 
thing to make a person a member of a legis- 
lative body simply because he had attained 
great distinction as a painter, but this is ex- 
actly what happened to Signor Domenico 
Morelli some years ago. The King elevated 
him to the rank of Italian Senator in recogni- 
tion of his remarkable talents as an artist. 

—The grandfather of the famous Charles 
James Fox, Sir Stephen Fox, married in 1654, 
but as all of his children died without issue, 
Sir Stephen, not wishing his large fortune to 
fall into the hands of distant relatives, married 
again at a very advanced age, and his youngest 
daughter was born in 1727. 
long life, lacking only two years of being a 
ceptenarian. She died in 1825, one hundred 
and seventy years after the death of her oldest 
sister ! : 

— The late Stefan Stambuloff saved the life 
_ of Prince Alexander on two occasions. One 
was when the Prince was kidnapped and 
when M. Hitrovo, the Russian Ambassador at 
Bucharest, made that remarkable statement: 
“T do not understand the scruples of the di- 
plomacy of to-day. It is a misfortune that 
diplomats are not allowed a free hand any 
longer, as in the fifteenth century, when every- 
thing was permitted—the poniard or poison ;” 
and the other was, according to the “ Vossiche 
Zeitung,” when, in 1888, the Asiatic depart- 
ment of the Russian Government wished to 
get rid of the Prince and sent half a million 
francs to M. Hitrovo, who also furnished the 
explosives to blow up the Prince on the rail- 
way between Rustchuk and Varna. 

—The “ Indépendence Belge ” tells the fol- 
lowing tale of the young Crown Prince of Ger- 
many. It says that.two youths were recently 
with their tutor at the Schaffhausen Falls 
Hotel in Switzerland. When the tutor paid 
the bill he offered a fee to the chambermaid, 
who nevertheless refused the gift and called 
attention to the notice that “tips” were for- 
bidden. The tutor thereupon mentioning 
the circumstance to his older pupil, the latter 
went out immediately with his brother and 
bought a very pretty brooch, which he pre- 
sented to the maid, saying that “as it was not 
money, she could not refuse it.” Perhaps the 
maid will value it the more when she learns 
that the donor will probably some day be the 
Emperor of Germany. © 

— We learn that the Trustees of Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kan., have reluctantly ac- 
cepted the resignation of President Peter Mc- 
Vicar, which was tendered on account of ill 
health. The “ Religious Herald ” says: 

_ Dr. McVicar came to Kansas direct from Andover 
Seminary, in. He became pastor of the first 
Church, To ka, in which work he continued until 
1866, He afterward served as State Superintendent 
of Schools, and the excellent school system of Kan- 
Sas received much.of its shaping from him. He has 

n President of Washburn College ever since 1871. 


At that time there was not a tree on the college site. 
nor the sign of a building. Now the college site isa 


change their destiny. 


She also lived a 


forest of beautiful trees of every variety that flour- 
ishes in this climate. Buildings have n erected 
at a cost of over $150,000, and all were secured 
through the influence of the President. No college 
in the West has a more complete system of buildings. 
aon vested funds have increased from $30,000 to 

100,000. 


“La France Idéale” 


This is the title of a book by Mme. Edgar 
Quinet, just published by Calmant Lévy, and 
from which “ Le Signal,” a Protestant daily 
paper printed in Paris, gives the following 
extract, taken from the chapter “ The Char- 
acters :” 


Democrats should give up their prejudices against 
Protestants. We torget too often that the Hugue- 
nots were the ancestors of the republicans. and that 
but for the failure of the conspiracy of Amboise, 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. and the abjura- 
tion of Henry of Navarre, France might have been, 
in the sixteenth century. a republic ‘a la mode des 
Souisses,’”’ as Montaigne expresses it (after the fash- 
ion of the Swiss). poe 

When we recall the heroic history of the Hugue- 
nots of France, we feel proud in saying that no 
nation has produced so many great men and martyrs, 
so many champions for the freedom of thought. 
The most enlightened portions of the nation, the 
prvtoagge | and the bourgeoisie, sided for the Reforma- 
tion, which was completing the “ renaissance” of the 
human mind. How many times Edgar Quinet 
heard this sarcastic question, ** But you want France 
to turn Protestant’? Surely, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, he might have wished it Protestant, as did 
Agrippa d’ Aubigné, as did son father, one of 
the confederates of Ambois2, wh resembled the 
men of the great revolution of ’89. This would in 
that case have come two centuries sooner, and the 
active genius of France would have modified 
Reformation. Wecan picture to ourselves all the 
difference there would have been in our national 
life and character if the nobility and educated 
classes had remained Huguenots for three cen- 
turies,with the principles of a Coligny, a D’ Aubigné, 
a Duplessis-Mornay, a Marnix Sainte-Aldegonde, a 
La Noue Bras de ter, a Rohan 

We sometimes say that a man’s life is a failure; 
but nations like France are immortal, and may 
_Agrippa d’Aubigné was an 
ancestor of the Revolution. I should have liked to 

reproduce his ‘** Tragiques,”’ but the sifting of the 

poetry is difficult, and even an expurgated edition 
would be impossible. Amidst verses and thoughts 
worthy of Corneille there is a vein of coarseness pecu- 
liar to the reign of the Valois and the manners of their 
courts. But how brilliantly playful and spirited is 
the style of D’Aubigné! His Mémoires ” have also 
that uplifting,heroic keynote which characterized the 
austere Huguenots of the sixteenth century. hen 
books have a mere literary merit, they may charm 
and help us to bear with life as it is; but when they 
speak of country, righteousness, and truth, they lift 
the soul. It is true that it is the author’s soul which 
gives a book its intrinsic merit, and that the most 
oic pages are but a dead letter to the indifferent 
or care reader. Lis 


_ We print the above extract at the request 
of a friend who hopes that it may an en- 
couragement to those working for the McAIll 
Mission and other evangelistic agencies in 
France.— THE. EDITORS. 


FoR IRRITATION OF THE THROAT caused by 
Cold or use ot the voice “ Brown's Bronchial 
Troches”’ are exceedingly beneficial. 


OLIDAY SEASON 


OF ’NINETY=-FIVE 


We have secured a variet 


of attractions which 


will commend themselves to all buyers. They include 


Beautiful Lamps of every kind, with Novelties in 


Shades—which latter are made exclusively for us 
and cannot be duplicated elsewhere—Rare Onyx and 
Ormolu Tables, a full line of Silver Candelabra and 
Single Candlesticks. Dainty Candles and Candle 
Shades, and an unlimited assortment of Artistic 


Fixtures. 


lso Fine Fireplace Furnishings, Fenders, And- 


irons, Firesets, and Parisian Fire Screens. 
FINE GOODS 


FAIR PRICES 


R. HOLLINGS & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 
523-525 Washington St., Boston 


Riley Brothers, 


(Bradford, Engiand,) 


16 Beekman St., New York, 


are the largest manufacturers of Stere- 
opticons, Magic Lanterns and Views in 


the world. Agencies in Chicago, 


Bos- 


ton, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; San Francis 


co, Cal., and Portland, Ore. 
in the Lantern business furnished. 


stalment plan of purchase, and slides 


Everything 


In- 


rented. We can do all your business 


and save you money. | 


Send for free literature. Illustrated catalogue 0c. : 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches: 
BosTon : 244 W: St. 
KANSAS (Mo.)- 515 East 14th 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA: 708 
430 Kearny St. PORTLAND 411 


16 Beekman St., New York. 


CHICAGO: 196 La Salle St. 
MINNEAPOLIS : 1564 

arket St. San 
Couch St. 


FRaN 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


OTTOLENE 


Should remember to use only two-thirds 
as much Cottolene as they formerly used 
of lard or butter. 
quantity they will get better results at less 
cost than it is possible to get with lard or 

: butter. When Cottolene is used for frying 
articles that are to be immersed, a bit of bread should be dropped into it to 
ascertain ifit isat the right heat. When the bread browns in half a minute 
the Cottolene is ready. Never let Cottolene get hot enough to smoke. 


Turex Important Porrrs: The frying pan should be cold when the Cottolene is put in. 
the cooking point sooner than lard. 


With two-thirds the 


Cottolene heats to 
Itqever sputters when hot. 


The Cottolene trade-marks are ‘‘Cotfolene” and @ steer’s hegd in cotton-plant wreath, 
CHICAGO, 


and Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 
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The Camera and the Stars 

The astronomer’s greatest help nowadays, 
says an English exchange, is the camera. In 
a lecture at the Birmingham and Midland In- 
stitute, Mr. Norman Lockyer, who surmised 
that ninety per cent. of his auditors were pho- 
tographers, told them that not many years ago 
Sir John Herschell estimated that the number 
of stars within their ken up to the fourteenth 
magnitude was something like five millions. 
Now, including the results of photographs, it 
is nearer five hundred millions than five mill- 
ions. By means of the spectroscope it was 
recently discovered that a considerable number 
of the lines given by such bodies as Orion 
were really produced by the radiation of the 
gas heliums spectroscopically discovered a 
quarter of a century ago, but only found ter- 
restrially during the present year. The lec- 
turer made the reassuring statement that, as 
far as astronomers knew, there had never been 


anything like a clash of worlds. Those things 
which had struck the imagination of mankind 
had probably been produced by the collision 
in space of, perhaps, some hundreds of tons 
of meteorites. It has never really been a 
question of anything like a world on fire. 


Daily Bible Readings 


These notes have been arranged for the 
daily use of busy people, and are intended to 
furnish suggestive thoughts which may be fol- 
lowed out at pleasure. It is not claimed that 
they are exhaustive, and critical exposition 
has not been attempted. The notes are so 
printed that they may be conveniently cut out 


and placed in a Bible for daily use. 


SOME WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 

Sunday, December 15. Read 1 Cor. xii., 7-27. 
The true position of woman, ver. 26; alsoch. xi., 11. 
Scripture honors the wife. Prov. xviii., 22; the 
mother, Lev. xix., 3: the daughter, 2 Cor. vi., 18: 
the sister, Mark iili., 35. 

Menday. December 16. 1 Sam.i., 8-18. Elkanah, 
of the most honorable house of his tribe. Ver. 10, 
** There is one universal receipt for all evils, prayer : 
when all help fails us, this remains.’?’ Hannah’s 
gentle answer, vers. 15. 16, is pathetic. ‘‘ Hannah’s 
record as a praying mother is priceless for our com. 
mon humanity.’’ Effect of prayer, ver. 18. l. c. 

Tuesday, December 17. 1 Sam. i., 21-28. Samuel 
=** Asked of God.’”’ In the Bible children’s names 
are chosen for their significance. Samuel has been 
called ‘‘a child of many and mighty prayers.” The 
true use of blessings, ver. 28. ‘“* The way to obtain 
any benefit is to devote it in our hearts to the 
glory of that God of whom we ask it : by this means 
shall God both pleasure his servant and honor him- 
self.” 

Wednesday, December 18. 1 Sam. ii., 1-11. Han- 


nah’s song of thanksgiving and praise closely resem- | 


bles, in its spirit, the song of Mary (Luke i1., 46-55). 
Hannah sings of the wonderful perfection of Jeho- 
vah’s character, ver. 2. 3; uf his power. ver. 6; his 
goodness, ver. 7; his preserving grace, ver. 9. The 
boy lived apart from his mother, according to her 
vow, i., 28; but is constantly remembered, ii., 19, and 
the mother’s reward, iii., 19, must have been very 
precious to her devout, loving heart. 

Thursday, December 19. 2 Kings iv.. 8-17. “A 
great woman,” honored, well-to-do, capable. Where 
was Shunem? Ample furniture. ver. 10; ample hos- 
pitality. This virtue, z. ¢. hospitality, peculiarly 
feminine, and in Bible story always blessed. Give 
instances. Of this woman the prophet said, ver. 13, 


third clause. Hospitality extended, why? ver. 9, | 


second clause. Gal. vi., 10. 

Friday, December 20. 2 Kings iv., 18-37. The 
woman’s first thought in trouble was the man of 
God, ver.21 The grief she kept to herself, ver. 23. 
She went rapidly, ver. 24. “It is well.’”’ ‘‘ Nothing 
happens to the Christian from which he may not 
snatch a blessing.”? She persists because in earnest, 
ver. 30. The reward of her faith and her deep grati- 
tude, ver. 37. 

Saturday, December 21. Prov. xxxiii., 10-31. Sol- 
omon’s estimate of a model woman contains many 
allusions to industry, vers. 13, 14, 15, 19, 24, 27. She 
is discreet, ver. 26, f. c. ; a good mother, ver. 28, f. c. ; 
thoughtful, ver. 21; benevolent, ver. 20: studies in- 
tellectual as well as physical needs of her husband, 
ver. 23. The best things said of her are in ver. 26, 
1. c.—notice the /aw of kindness, not spasmodic ac« 
tion—and ver. 30, l.c. 


1In these readings the abbreviations f.c., m. c., 
and 1 c. will be used for ‘first clause,’’ ‘‘ middle 
clause,’’ and * last clause.”’ 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent: 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also forsale for 
cash or on installments a large assortment of 
nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and. 
Square Piqnos, all warranted like their new 
Pianos. Also, second-hand Pianos of other 
make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 5. 14th St, 


NEW YORK. 
BENEDICT’S TIME 


(Trade-Mark.) 


Diamonds and Watches 
a Specialty. ae 
No increase in the price of our Diamonds. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich Jewelry,. 
and Silverware. : 
“THE BENEDICT ”’ 
a Unly perfect cuff, 


sleeve, and collar 
Button made, Goes 
in like a wedge and 
flies around across 
the buttonhole. 
4 Strong, durable,and 
~ can be adjusted with 
rerfect ease. No wearortear. This patent back can 


BENEDICT BROTHERS 


KEEPERS THE CITY TIME 


Benedict Building 
Broadway and Cortlandt St., New York 
ESTABLISHED 1821 


muslin 


for their 
white 


skirts. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Timely Warning. 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 


(9-3) many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 


name, labels, and wrappers. 
: Baker & Co. are the oldest.and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
i, Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
fea used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


Walter 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. > 
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Seientifie Food, 


consisting of albumoses, the elements 
necessary for nutrition — Is palatable, and 
stimulates the appetite—Is easily digest- 
ible, and does not overtax the stomach — 
Is readily assimilated, producing a rapid 
gain in flesh and strength — Is not expen- 
sive, as only a small quantity is neces- 
sary because of its concentrated nature. 


Supplied in 2-02.,%, %, and 1-pound 
tins; also the following combinations : 


Somatose-Biscuit.— (10% Somatose). 


Palatable, nourishing — a valuable addition to the diet. 


Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Cocoa (10% 
Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids and 
convalescents. A desirable addition to the 
diet of children, and a pleasant beverage, 
both nourishing and stimulating, for table use. 


Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Chocolate 
(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 
All druggists Send for free descriptive pamphiets. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. Sole Agents. 


SEND for IT! 


An elegant Brochure, 


illustrating factory views, with 
description of spoon making. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY SOUVENIR. 
Send for it. 


New York Salesroom, 
2 Maiden Lane. 
Everything in Solid Silver. 
Full assortment of silver plate 
Hollow. Ware, 
: Cut Glass, 
‘ounted Pocket Books. 


Sterling Silver inlaid 
a Spoons and Forks 
Yi Guaranteed 2s years, | 
Waldorf. FOR SALE BY ALI, JEWELERS, 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Mention this paper. 


Me SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


a By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 


prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 


aa ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
1 TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 


Bits of Fun 


“ T cannot understand ze language,” said the 
despairing Frenchman; “I learn how to 
pronounce ze word ‘hydrophobia,’ and zen 
I learn zat ze doctors sometimes pronounce it 
fatal!”—Chicago Tribune. 


The Professor’s Wife—The Professor is in 
the laboratory conducting some chemical ex- 
periments. The Professor expects to go down 
to posterity—(From the laboratory) —Br-r-r-r! 
Bang! The Visitor—I hope the Professor 
hasn’t gone.— Puck. 


“TI can’t imagine what grounds you have 
for. calling Dodger an all-around statesman.” 
“You can’t,eh? Why, he got all around the 
tariff question, he got all around the temper- 
ance question and the coinage question, with- 
out touching any one of them.—/udianapolis 
Journal. 


There is a rather good story told about Pas- 
teur. He was dining with his daughter, her 
husband, and their family one evening in their 
country residence -in Burgundy. Cherries 
formed part of the dessert; and the savant 
ate a good many, taking care, however, to dip 
the fruit well in a glass of water, and then to 
wipe it thoroughly dry before putting it to his 
mouth. His scrupulous care caused mild 
laughter at the table, whereupon Pasteur gen- 
tly rebuked his relatives for their indifference 
to the fact that the exteriors of the cherries 
were covered with infinitesimal and invisible 
microbes. He then launched forth into a 
long argument to prove the existence of the 
unseen animalcules, and wound up by advising 
his hearers never to touch fruit without wash- 
ing it. A few moments afterward the savant, 
who had fallen in one of his fits of abstrac- 
tion, suddenly seized the glass in which he had 


washed the cherries, and drank the water and 


the micrebes contained therein at a single 
draught!—Losdon Telegraph. 


Latest N ovelty. Pocket Salts. 


Crown Lavender 


Pocket Salts. 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY 


of London, callattention to one of their most charm 


ing novelties 
The Crown Perfamed Pocket Salts, 
England, but now 
aae6©into this country, made in 
the foilowing odors: 


Crown Lavender 


Crab-AppleBlossom 
White Lilac 


Matsukita 
Violette 


And all other odors. 
Sold as shown or 


encased in kid purses 
and can be carried in 
the pocket with per- 
fect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT CEMS, 
deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes and 
identicalin quality with the world renowned Crown 
Lavender Salts and various perfumed Salts, the 
creation of the Grown Perfumery Company, and 
so long and favoruably known to their London and 
Paris clientele. 
PRICES : Btendard Size, 50c. Smaller Size, 
urses, 75c, 
Ask your Druggist for them or by sending either of 
the above amounts to Caswell, Masse o., N. Y.3 
Melvin & Badger, or T. Metcalf Co., Boston ;Geo.B. 
Evans, Phila.; E. P. Mertz, Washn.; or Wilmot J. 
Hall, Cin.; one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will 
| besent free toany address. Name the odor required. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations, 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand 
Extract of Beef 
FORA FINE... 


rLAVOR 


HOME 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


A “Chautaugue” nesk 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 


Either Premium Ditto, 


Total, . 


The Combination Box at retail would cost, 


YOU GET BOTH eof 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM 


$10.00 
$10.00 


. 820.00 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF 


wm the first order from each neighborhood 
iq filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
- 39 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


Our offer fu 


mt NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


Tae [ARKIN SOAP MFG: CO- BuFFALO,N™ 


lly explained in The Out'ook, Nov. 16th, 23d. 30th. 


Note.—We are glad to indorse the Larkin Co. of Buffalo. Personal trial of their goods has been made by members 
of the Oédserver staff. Our readers may take advantage of their offers without hesitation.—New York Odserver. 


Pocket 
Inhaler 
mail, $1.00 


The Australian Dry Air’? Treatment of — 


Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Coughs, 
Colds, Laryngitis, Ftc. 


(Mention this paper.) 


4 


45 Harvest St., DORCHESTER, Mass., January 29, 1895. 

Your invaluable remedy, mei, hus cured me of Catarrh that 
had defied the power of many so-called cures. 1 would not be without 
Hyomei and my Pocket Inhaler on any consideration. Iam subject to 
colds. and I find that Hyomei breaks them up at once. It seems to 
penetrate the affected part like magic. i believe it to be the greatest 
preventitive of pneumonia ever discovered. Hyomet has also cured a 
friend, Miss Annie McMurty, of a most chronic case of Asthma. For 
three weeks she has sat in her chair day and night. She retired to her 
bed the evening of the day she began using Hoymei, and slept naturally. 

She has had no return of Asthma since using Hyomei last spring. 
URS. HATIIE DAVIS. 
Hyomei is 
a purely veg- 
etable anti- 
septic, and 
destroys the 
germs which 
cause disease 
in the respiratory organs. 


BOOTHS 


The air, charged with Hvomei, is in- 
haled at the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells. is 
exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and 
gives immediate relief. Consultation and trial free at mv office. 

Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00, 
consisting of pocket inhaler. made of deodorized hard rubber (beau- 
tifully polished), a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper. and full directions 


for using. If vou are stz/7 skeptical, send your address; my pam- 
phlet shall prove that Hyomei cures. Are you open to conviction ? 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. -- $ 
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